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God’s finger touched him and he slept. 


There passed away in Winnipeg, Manitoba, Au- 
gust 14, 1918, another noble character, one of the 
many who during the last few years have joined the 
large company of teachers of the deaf in the pil- 
grimage into the great beyond and up to the greatest 
teacher of all, the Master. 

As Elijah was taken up in a glory of light, so our 
friend seemed to pass from earth in a shaft of splen- 
dor; for the morning of August 14 rose like glisten- 
ing spires, dazzling, beautiful. It was after a night 
of vigil, following four weeks of a seemingly mild 
case of typhoid fever, that the crisis came. There 
was one wonderful hour that August morning ere 
he passed away. He asked what time it was and 
shortly afterwards lapsed into a sleep to awake no 
more. It was a peaceful death, a fitting close to his 
peaceful life. For him death had no sting, the 
grave could make no cynical boast of victory. 

Joseph Reginald Cook was born February 17, 
1870, near Lemonville, in York County, Ontario. In 
childhood he was imbued with a fondness for nature 
and the open air which continued all his life. He 
was educated at the Ontario School for the Deaf 


and was trained in the shoemaking trade, but after- 
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wards took up the more congenial work of the print- 
shop. 

His qualities as a boy at the Ontario School made 
a strong impression on many, and when in 1893 the 
Manitoba School was in need of a supervisor and 
teacher of printing he was recommended for the 
position and accepted it. Two years later he became 
a teacher in the literary department, while still re- 
taining the direction of the printing office. His in- 
cumbency lasted over twenty-five years. At the 
age of forty-eight, when he was called to go up 
higher, he was still in the vigor of life, and it seemed 
to his friends that his physical and mental strength 
could easily have carried him over twenty years 


more. 
Mr. Cook was almost six feet tall, of dignified 
bearing, a man of strong character, clean, careful 


in dress, always thoughtful of others, a delightful 
companion. His religion was never ostentatiously 
displayed, but its fires played in the man and 
wrought in him patience, kindness, a cheerful spirit, 
qualities that made him a great teacher. In his 
lectures on the platform he had a way of expressing 
his ideas in signs slowly but forcefully, giving his 
hearers time to pause and think. 

He was an excellent instructor in printing, as is 
shown by the large number of his former pupils 
now employed in newspaper plants in Winnipeg 
and elsewhere who are giving a good account of 
themselves. He always took pride in his boys in the 
printing office and during the last years of his life 
was endeavoring to make the office as nearly perfect 
as possible. In anticipation of a linotype machine 
being installed, he took a course at the Inland 
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Printer Technical School at Chicago. He was editor 
of the school paper, the Silent Echo, for many years, 
and wrote for it some good articles apart from the 
editorials. 

In the administration of his duties Mr. Cook never 
yielded to a naturally quick temper; a frown, a look 
of disgust, were the utmost expression of displea- 
sure. He was always ready to applaud the good 
work of a pupil but was careful to avoid all appear- 
ance of favoritism. 

In the summer of 1906 he was married to Miss 
Anna Lavinia McPhail, a graduate of Gallaudet 
College, after a quiet wooing, thus springing a 
pleasant surprise upon his friends and coworkers, 
who had set him down for a confirmed bachelor. 
One son, Gordon, was born to them but he died when 
six months old. In 1917 Mr. and Mrs. Cook bought 
a beautiful semi-bungalow in the suburbs of Winni- 
peg, added a garage for their ‘‘Overland,’’ and were 
planning to spend many happy years in their new 
home. But it was not to be. 

Many friends, both hearing and deaf, followed 
his earthly remains to their final resting place. 
There was still that shimmer of light, as if it were 
a day to be glad and not sad. Leaves from the maple 
trees, sweetpea blossoms, and small branches from 
the eternally green pines adorned the sides of the 
grave and, as the casket in being lowered brushed 
against them, they seemed tenderly to say 


Sleep on, dear friend, in thy resting place, 
Awaiting a bright tomorrow. 
ARCHIBALD WRIGHT, JR., 
City Post-office, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


THE DEAF IN THE THIRTEENTH CENSUS 
OF THE UNITED STATES—III 
SEX 

In the census returns for 1910 there are no figures 
for the total number of males and females, respec- 
tively, among the ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ population of 
the United States. However, it is possible to base 
the study of the proportionate occurrence of deat- 
mutism according to the sexes upon an analysis of 
the 19,153 special schedules of inquiry that were 
returned. Of this number, 10,507 were males and 
8,646 females, a ratio of 121.5 males to each 100 
females. This preponderance of males seems to be 
a constant feature in statistics relating to deaf-mutes 
in the United States, as well as in foreign countries. 

A number of theories have been advanced to ac- 
count for this condition, no one of which, however, 
is convincing. A partial explanation for the excess 
of males among deaf-mutes is brought out by refer. 
ence to the statistics relating to the age when hearing 
was lost and to the causes of deafness, which seem to 
indicate that males are more susceptible to the vari- 
ous diseases resulting in adventitious deafness. But 
this does not explain why there also happens to be 
a preponderance of males among the congenitally 
deaf, as well as among those who acquired deafness 
because of accident or disease. 

The following table compares the male and female 


* The census enumerated in 1910 reported 44,708 persons as ‘‘deaf 
and dumb.’’ To each of the persons so reported a questionnaire was 
sent, asking for further information. About half of the schedules, 
22,491 in number were returned, and of these only 19,153 indicated 
bona fide cases of deaf-mutism. 
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‘‘deaf and dumb’’ population for whom special 
schedules were returned at the census of 1910, with 
that for each succeeding census from 1850 on. In 
each case the number of males to every 100 females 
is much higher than the corresponding figures for 


“Deaf and dumb” population Males per 100 
of the United States. females in the 
general 
| | Males per population. 
Female. 100 females. 


1 Figures indicate “deaf and dumb” for whom special schedules were re- 
turned. 

2 Figures indicate deaf persons unable to speak at all for whom special 
schedules were returned. 


RACE AND NATIVITY 


It is a curious fact that in proportion to popula- 
tion there are fewer cases of deaf-mutes among 
foreign-born whites and negroes, respectively, than 
among native-born whites. This difference can in 
part be accounted for. Owing to the greater extent 
of illiteracy among foreign-born whites and negroes, 
many in these classes no doubt failed to return 
schedules for those who had been reported as ‘‘deaf 
and dumb’’ by the census enumerator in 1910. This 
naturally would result in a lower percentage of deaf- 
mutes for each of these groups than actually was 
the case. 

But this condition has also prevailed at each de- 
cennial census beginning with 1830, when the deaf 
were for the first time separately enumerated. Why 
there should be a lower percentage of deaf-mutes 


| 
the general population. 
Census. | 
_ Mal 
| | | | 
1910,..] 10,507 8,646 | 106.0 
19002,..] 13,495 10,874 | 104.4 
1890....| 22,429 18,163 } 105.0 
1600.....1 18,567 15,311 | 103.6 
1870... ‘| 8,916 7,289 | 102.2 
7,124 5,697 104.7 
__1850....| 5,418 | 
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among foreign-born whites may be explained by the 
fact that a great majority of immigrants come to 
this country as adults, a period of life when there 
is relatively less occurrence of deafness than among 
those who were born here. 

It is another matter to attempt an explanation 
for the lower ratio of deafness among negroes as 
compared with that for native whites. As has 
already been suggested, a greater degree of illit- 
eracy among the former, resulting in failure to 
return schedules verifying cases of deaf-mutism, 
may in part account for the difference. The lower 
ratio for negroes, however, may be an actual fact. 
Recent mortality tables, strange to say, seem to 
indicate that negroes do not succumb so easily to 
the important diseases that result in adventitious 
deafness as do the whites. Thus, for the period 
from 1910 to 1914, the death rate from scarlet fever 
among the negroes was only one-fourth as great as 
that among whites, and the death rate from diph- 
theria among the former was only about one-half 
that among the latter. The whites were also more 
unfortunate in their affliction from measles. This 
was somewhat offset by a slightly greater suscepti- 
bility to meningitis on the part of negroes than 
among whites, but not enough to balance the differ- 
ence between the two races in the other diseases. 


Among those ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ persons who re- 
turned special schedules of information, there was 
a total of 1,838 whites who were born in foreign 
lands. Of these, 24.5 per cent, or about one-fourth, 
acknowledged Germany as their country of birth. 
Russia ranked next with a percentage of 16.6, or 
one-sixth of the total. The third country of origin 
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among foreign-born whites was Canada. A greater 
proportion of children among German and Russian 
immigrants than among other immigrating nation- 
alities no doubt accounts for the high percentage of 
these two countries as the place of birth of our 
non-native white deaf-mute population. It will be 
of interest to note in subsequent censuses how these 
percentages have been affected by the great war 
just closed. 


DISTRIBUTION ACCORDING TO AGE 


In 1910 the age distribution of the ‘‘deaf and 
dumb’’ who returned schedules showed for that 
class of persons a smaller proportion of children 
than was the case for the general population. Of the 
former, only 24.7 per cent, about one-fourth, were 
under 15 years of age, while in the general popula- 
tion 32.1 per cent, or nearly one-third, came within 
this age classification. And the lower the age limit 
the more marked does this difference between the 
two classes become, so that in the respective groups 
‘funder 5 years old’’ only 1.6 per cent of the ‘‘deaf 
and dumb”’ (that is, of those returning schedules’ 
were represented, although the corresponding fig- 
ures for the general population were 11.6 per cent. 


It is not too much to say that so small a propor- 
tion of children among the ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ does 
not represent actual conditions. In the first place, 
it is practically impossible to obtain accurate data 
with regard to the existence of deafness in children 
until the latter are well out of infancy. Thus in a 
large number of cases children who are either born 
deaf or who lose their hearing shortly after birth 
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are usually not classed as such until some time has 
passed. Besides this, there is the inclination on the 
part of many parents either to deny or hide as long 
as possible the existence of any defect in their chil- 
dren. In the table below, schedules were returned 
for only three children under one year of age. Be- 
cause of the wide prevalence of congenital deaf- 
mutism it is evident that such figures are not very 
accurate. 

After the age of twenty there is no very marked 
difference in the age distribution of the ‘‘deaf and 
dumb’’ as compared with the same distribution of 
the general population. 


“Deaf and dumb” popula- 
tion for whom _ special 
schedules were returned: Per cent 
Age Grou} 1910. distribution 
Age Group. of total 
population: 
Per cent 1910. 
Number. distribution. 
| | 
| 
AGe TEPOrted. 19,126 | 100.0 |} 100.0 
| 
Under 5 years....... 303 1.6 | 11.6 
Under 1 year.... 3 (@) | 2.4 
1 to 4 years..... 300 1.6 9.2 
1,850 9.7 10. 
10 to 14 years 2569 13.4 9.9 
> to 19 2,403 12.6 9.9 
20 to 24 2,062 10.8 9.9 
25 to 29 1,706 8.9 8.9 
30 to 34 1,347 7.0 7.6 
5 to 39 1,517 7.9 7.0 
40 to 44 years 1,344 7.0 5.7 
45 to 49 years....... 1,251 6.5 4.9 
50 to 54 years....... 899 4.7 4.2 
55 to 59 years....... 603 3.2 3.0 
60 to 64 years....... 475 2.5 2.5 
66 to 69 years....... 388 2.0 1.8 
207 ° 1.2 
79 122 0.6 0.7 
80 to 84 years....... 48 0.3 0.4 
85 years or over..... 32 0.2 0.2 
} 


1Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


| | 
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The low proportion of children among the ‘‘deaf 
and dumb,’’ as evidenced by the figures for those 
returning schedules, is reflected in the relatively 
high median age of 26.1 years, one-half being below 
that age and one-half above. This is somewhat 
higher than in the ease of the general population 
where the median age was only 24 years. Such a 
difference is to be expected, for the omission of 
many children in whom the existence of deafness, 
especially congenital deafness, was not acknowl- 
edged, would naturally tend to raise the mid point 
in the age distribution of the deaf. 


MARRIAGES 


Thirty-one and eight-tenths per cent, or not quite 
one-third, of the males 15 years of age or over 
among the ‘‘deaf and dumb’”’ who returned special 
schedules in 1910 reported a marital condition of 
married, widowed, or divoreed. Of the females, 41.4 
per cent were in the same state. 

That the loss of hearing acts as a handieap to 
the marriage of the ‘‘deaf and dumb”’ is seemingly 
borne out by a comparison of the above figures with 
the corresponding proportions for the general pop- 
ulation. Among the latter the percentage for males 
15 years of age or over reported as married, wid- 
owed or divoreed, was 61.1, or almost twice that for 
the same sex among deaf-mutes, while for females 
in the general population it was 70.2, or one and 
three-fourths times that among the ‘‘deaf and 
dumb.”’ 

The fact that females as a rule marry at an earlier 
age than do males probably accounts for the excess 
of females over males among the ‘‘deaf and dumb”’ 
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who were or had been married when the census was 
taken, as well as among the general population. 
Owing to the tendency of deaf-mutes to marry only 
among themselves, and because the sex distribution 
among the deaf shows a more decided preponder- 
ance of males, there is very apt to be a greater 
proportion of single men among this class of per- 
sons than is true of the hearing. 

The following table presents in detail the figures 
relating to the marital condition of the ‘‘deaf and 
dumb’’ as compared with the hearing: 


Population of the United States 15 
Years of Age or Over: 1910.1 


| 

| Deaf and dumb 

| ior whom_ spe- 
| cial schedules 
| 
| 


Total. } 
| were returned. 
t 


Marital Condition. 


‘Per 


Num- cent 
distri- 


Per 
cent 
| 


Number. | distri- ber. 
| bution.? bution? 


Male. 


ee | 82,425,805 | 100.0 || 7,925 


boo 


Married, widowed or 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced | 
Marital condition not reported.. | 


¢ 


Total | 30,047,325 | 100.0 | 6,506 


Single 8,933,170 | 
Married, widowed or divorced. . 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 
Marital condition not reported.. | 


1Includes the small number whose age was not reported. 
? Based upon the population whose marital condition was reported. 


$$$ 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| || | 
19,788,152 | 61.1 |} 2,517 | 31.8 
18,098,600 56.1 {| 2,326 | 29.4 
1,498,390 4.6 || 162 2.0 
199,162 0.5 {| 29 | 0.4 
Female. 
29.8 | 8,806 58.6 
70.2 | 2,686 | 41.4 
59.0 2,315 35.7 
10.6 || 351 5.4 
0.6 | 20 0.3 
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The proportion of the ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ who had 
entered the marital state, both for males and for 
females, was greater among foreign-born whites 
than for either native whites or negroes. This may 
have been due to a closer intimacy among individuals 
within the same foreign racial groups, even after 
coming to this country. Among the negroes, deaf- 
mute children do not attend schools for the deaf as 
widely as among white, and thus, because they do 
not so easily acquire the means of communication 
and acquaintance with others similarly afflicted, are 
not placed in so favorable a position as regards 
matrimony. For this reason the proportion of negro 
deaf-mutes in 1910 who were or had been married 
was very much lower than that for white. The 
relative standing with regard to marital condition 
of the ‘‘deaf and dumb”’ grouped according to race 
and nativity is indicated in the following table: 


Per cent distribution according to marital 
condition of the ‘“‘deaf and dumb” popula- 
tion 15 years of age or over, for whom 
special schedules were returned: 1910. 


Race and Nativity. 
Male. Female. 

Married, Married, 

Single. Widowed, or Single. Widowed, or 

Divorced. Divorced. 


Foreign-born whites 


| 


| 
| 


The very interesting fact that deaf-mutes have 
been marrying to a greater extent within recent 
times than in the past is disclosed by figures giving 
the per cent distribution which groups them within 
certain age limits. In the more advanced age groups 
among the ‘‘deaf and dumb’’ there is a gradual 
diminution in the proportion both for males and 
females of those who were or had been married. 


——— 
67.8 32.2 41.8 
Negroes .............+- 15.2 22.9 
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The relative increase during recent years in the 
number of deaf-mutes attending schools for the deaf 
would, no doubt, because of the economic independ- 
ence assured by the training obtamed in these 
schools, and because of the greater degree of friend- 
ship engendered among individuals of the same class 
who are thus thrown together, be reflected in the 
marriage column. This fact is indicated in the 
following table which gives the per cent distribution 
by marital condition according to age groups. By 
way of comparison similar figures for the general 
population are also given. 


Per Cent of Total: 1910.1 


Age Group. Male. Female. 
Married, Married, 
Single. Widowed, or} Single. Widowed, or 
Divorced. 


15 years or over:? 
Total population 
Deaf and dumb 3 
15 to 19 years: 
Total population 
Deaf and dumb 3 
20 to 24 years: 
Total population 
Deaf and dumb? 
to 29 years: 
Total population 
Deaf and dumb 3 
to 34 years: 
Total population 
Deaf and dumb? 
35 to 44 years: 
Total population 
Deaf and dumb? 

5 to 54 years: 
Total population 
Deaf and dumb? 

to 64 years: 
Total population 8. 91. - 92.9 
Deaf and dumb ®* 48. 52. : 53.9 

65 years or over: | 

Total population 93.7 

Deaf and dumb 3 48.5 61. 53.2 


won 


bo 


om os 


1 Based upon the population whose marital condition was reported. 
2Includes the small number whose age was, not reported. 
“Deaf and gumb’” for whom special schedules were returned only. 


IRVING 8S. FUSFELD, 
Instructor in Gallaudet College, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 
OF PROGRESSIVE ORAL ADVOCATES 


The second annual meeting of the Society of Pro- 
gressive Oral Advocates was held in St. Louis, 
Missouri, June 23-25, 1919. There were about a 
hundred delegates present, largely from the Middle 
West. The place of meeting was in the auditorium 
of the Washington University Medical School, a 
short distance from the Central Institute for the 
Deaf, under whose direction the convention was held. 


The meetings were well attended and the pro- 
gramme was complete and varied. General discus- 
sions of the subjects as presented constituted an 
interesting part of the exercises, all entering into 
the discussions with zest. Dr. Max A. Go.tpstErn, 
of St. Louis, Director of the Central Institute for 
the Deaf, was the moving spirit of the convention, 
chairman of the meetings, and leader in most of the 
discussions, while the general arrangements and 
plans for making and carrying out the programme 
were in charge of Miss Jutia M. Connery, Prin- 
cipal of the Institute. Hon. Henry W. Kieu, Mayor 
of St. Louis, opened the convention with a very 
appropriate and hearty address of welcome, followed 
by a response from Dr. Goldstein, in which he re- 
hearsed the beginnings of the Central Institute and 
gave his reasons for the name of the Society, as 
follows: 


The name, Progressive Oral Advocates, was chosen after 
much deliberation. ‘‘Progressive,’’ as it represents ideas 
and the modern application of energy; ‘‘Oral,’’ as it indi- 
cates the fundamental principles for which this organiza- 


tion stands, and as it clearly defines the character of the 
271 
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work that may emanate there; ‘‘ Advocates,’’ a compre- 
hensive word including in its broad scope the members of 
the teaching and medical professions, psychologists, social- 
service workers, the parents and friends of the defective 
child, and all other earnestly inclined men and women 
vho, by codperation in a large organization with a definite 
purpose, may be found throughout the land to add their 
energy and influence in the upbuilding of the splendid 
cause for which the Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 
stands. 

It was practically impossible to carry out the pro- 
gramme as arranged, for some whose names ap- 
peared were not able to be present; however, several 
very interesting papers of those unable to appear 
were presented and discussed, principally Miss 
EX\NFIELD JornER’s on ‘‘Work Done at Cape May,”’ 
and that of Miss Marrua EK. Bruun, of Boston, on 
‘‘Occupational Training for the Hard-of-Hearing.’’ 

At the close of the first morning session, the an- 
nual meeting was held at which election of officers 
and other business was transacted. For the ensuing 
year, Dr. Max A. Gotpster, of St. Louis, was elected 
President; F. W. Booru, of Omaha, First Vice- 
President; J. D. Wricutr, of New York City, Second 
Vice-President; Miss Atma Cuapry, of San Fran- 
cisco, Third Vice-President; and Miss Mitprep Me- 
Ginnis, of St. Louis, Secretary. Reports of com- 
mittees were presented, announcements made, and 
plans outlined. 

Luncheon each day was served in the dining room 
of the Medical School under the direction of Mrs. 
Goldstein. This was greatly'enjoyed and offered 
an opportunity for thé general mingling of the dele- 
gates. 

The afternoon session on Monday was devoted to 
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the presentation and discussion of papers by EK. A. 
Gruver, of Rome, New York, on the ‘‘Subnormal 
Deaf,’’ and Mrs. E. C. Evans, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
on ‘‘What Parents Have Accomplished Through 
Organized Efforts.’’ ‘‘The State: Its Relations and 
Obligations to the Deaf Child,’’ was ably presented 
by H. of Des Moines, Iowa, Sec- 
retary of the Iowa State Board of Education, after 
which Dr. Frepertck Martin, Director of Speech 
Improvement in the Public Schools of New York 
City, addressed the convention on ‘‘ Methods for the 
Correction and Prevention of Speech Defects.’’ 
Stammerers, stutterers, and other persons with im- 
pediments in speech appeared on the platform, Dr. 
Martin demonstrating to the convention his meth- 
ods for the correction of these defects. Another 
demonstration was that of the work of auricular 
training in the Central Institute, by Miss Linx B. 
McKenzir, showing the use of resonators, sound 
magnifiers, and tubes, with a class of children whose 
hearing had been developed largely by these means. 
‘‘Standardization of Schools for the Deaf’’ came in 
for its share of discussion, but in the absence of 
R. O. Johnson, its chief advocate and exponent. 
little more was brought forth on that subject than 
at previous conventions. Miss Paunine B. Camp, 
of the Base Hospital at Fort Pike, Arkansas, read 
a very interesting paper on the ‘‘Psychological 
Work with the Deaf Being Done in the Government 
Hospitals.’’ She had interviewed thousands of sol- 
diers and helped them work out vocational diffi- 
culties. 


The Tuesday afternoon session was devoted 
largely to two demonstrations: one by the pupils 
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of the Central Institute under the direction of Miss 
Connery, assisted by Miss McGinnis in Primary 
Work, Miss Rorper in Word Building, Miss Youne 
in Second Steps in Pitch, Accent, and Rhythm, and 
Miss Davis in Cadences of Speech; the other by Dr. 
Martin in a ‘‘ Practical Demonstration in Corrective 
Speech Work,’’ in which he presented a selected 
series of cases in stammering and stuttering. The 
pitch, rhythm, and accent work, as shown by the 
teachers of the Institute in the demonstrations on 
the platform, were unusually well presented and 
showed a remarkable development in word building, 
pitch, rhythm, and accent as the result of a well- 
conceived plan successfully executed. 

The last session was devoted almost entirely to 
the presentation of the various methods and proc- 
esses of teaching the adult deaf to read the lips, and 
an array of talent representing the several methods 
was present to argue as to whether the Synthetic 
or the Analytic method was the better way to teach 
lip-reading to the adult. Miss Bruun’s paper was 
presented and the discussion opened by Miss Gers- 
HART, Of Chicago, followed by Mrs. Nircuts, of New 
York, on ‘‘The Synthetic Method and Why I Be- 
lieve in It.’’ ‘‘Club Work and Leagues for the Hard 
of Hearing’’ were ably presented by Miss Cora E. 
Kinzis, of Philadelphia, and Miss Gertrude Torrey, 
of Chicago. Mrs. A. M. G. Pattison, of St. Louis, 
who is in charge of the adult department of the 
Central Institute, presided at this session and pre- 
sented a paper on ‘‘I Will Sing You a Song.’”’ Mrs. 
Joun EK. D. Trask, of San Francisco, and Miss 
Bessie L. WuirTakeEr gave their methods of handling 
the adult; Miss Margaret J. Worcester, of Port- 
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land, Maine, presented ‘‘Teacher and Pupil: the 
Value of the Personal Equation,’’ and Jonn A. Frr- 
RALL, of Washington, D. C., told in happy vein ‘‘ Why 
Men Are Difficult to Teach.’’ This closed a session 
of the convention devoted entirely to the adult, in 
which nearly every device, process, method, and 
plan of aiding in the acquisition of lip-reading was 
presented. It was a medley of good things from 
which the uninitiated could draw litile more than 
the satisfaction that something tangible at least was 
being done for the adult deaf for which they should 
be devoutly thankful. 

Two very pleasant features of the convention 
were the reception for the delegates at the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Goldstein and the attendance at 
the performance of ‘‘The Bohemian Girl’’ at the 
Municipal Open-Air Theater in Forest Park as the 
guests of Dr. and Mrs. Goldstein. 

ELBERT A. GRUVER, 
Superintendent of the Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


THE WORK OF THE SECTION OF DEFECTS 
OF HEARING AT GENERAL HOSPITAL 
No. 11, CAPE MAY, NEW JERSEY ! 


The Section of Defects of Hearing and Speech 
of the Reconstruction Department of the Surgeon 
General’s Office began its work July 23, 1918, at 
the United States General Hospital .No. 11, Cape 


*Read at the second meeting of the Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates, St. Louis, Missouri, June 24, 1919. 


The Work at Cape May 


May, New Jersey. On the evening of the 22d the 
hospital staff of doctors and nurses, the teachers 
who had reported for duty, and the ambulatory pa- 
tients came together to hear the plans which Colonel 
Charles W. Richardson, of Washington, D. C., in 
charge of this section, had made for the training 
and reéducation of the men who while in the service 
might suffer complete or partial loss of hearing or 
speech. Brief addresses were made by Colonel Rich- 
ardson, by Major W. W. Keen, of Philadelphia, and 
by the Commanding Officer of the hospital, Colonel 
Paul F. Straub. On the front row among the pa- 
tients were a number of men eagerly leaning for- 
ward, trying to understand some word that was 
being said, and the appeal they made went straight 
to the heart. The next morning these nineteen deaf 
patients and two patients needing speech-training 
—one an aphasic and the other a stammerer—com- 
menced work. 

The work was begun and has continued directly 
under the Oto-Laryngological Service. Lieutenant 
Colonel J. M. Ingersoll, of Cleveland, Ohio, now in 
civilian life, was chief of this service until March 10, 
1919; he was succeeded by Captain Gordon Berry, 
M. C., United States Army, of Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, who is at present the officer in charge. 
With the aid of these officers, Superintendent A. C. 
Manning, formerly Principal of the Advanced De- 
partment of the Pennsylvania Institution, and Miss 
Enfield Joiner, from the North Carolina School, who 
had been selected as Principal, organized the work. 
In the beginning the teaching personnel consisted 
of the following: Miss Margaret Bodycomb and 
Miss Clara Louise Rockwell, from the Pennsylvania 
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Institution; Miss Mary Louise Wimsatt, a teacher 
of adult lip-reading, of Washington, D. C., and Miss 
Mary E. Thornton, of the Speech Defects Clinic, 
of New York City. As the number of patients in- 
creased other teachers were appointed: Miss Kath- 
erine L. O’Connell and Misses Esta V. Pastel, of 
the Speech-Defects Department of the New York 
City schools; Miss Susan H. Norris, from the 
Georgia School; Sergeant E. W. Iles, now teaching 
in the New York Institution; Miss Lula M. Bruce, 
from the Kentucky School; Miss Doris E. Freeman, 
from the Grand Rapids (Michigan) Day School; 
and, more recenily, Miss Margaret H. Roberts, from 
the Oregon School, and Miss Julia W. Savage, from 
the Florida School. In November, Superintendent 
Manning was commissioned a Captain in the Sani- 
tary Corps and in February was transferred to the 
general education work in General Hospital No. 3. 
Miss Joiner succeeded him as head of the school at 
Cape May. 

Almost at the end of a year it is possible to speak 
definitely of results and to summarize the work of 
the section. It is believed that practically all the 
soldiers in need of this training have been assembled 
at the Cape May Hospital and that in a few months 
at the most the work will have been finished. There 
have been enrolled in this section one hundred and 
forty-five men. Of these, one hundred and four have 
been deaf or hard of hearing; forty-one have needed 
speech development. Eighty-five of these patients 
have completed or discontinued the courses, seventy- 
one having defects of hearing and fourteen having 
defects of speech. Twenty per cent of the seventy- 
one deaf patients improved so greatly in hearing 
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under medical treatment that lip-reading lessons 
were discontinued by order of the chief of the serv- 
ice. At the present time there are fifty-six patients 
under instruction; thirty-four in the lip-reading de- 
partment and twenty-two in the speech-training de- 
partment. 

It was decided in the beginning that in the lp- 
reading work any method or all methods which 
would obtain results should be used. Miss Bruhn’s 
invaluable book on the Miiller-Walle Method was se- 
lected as a basis for work. That excellent course 
has been supplemented by Mr. Nitchie’s book and 
other text-books, by the helpful series of exercises 
written by various teachers which the Volta Review 
has been publishing for some years, and by a set 
of manuscript exercises which has been used suc- 
cessfully in the Advanced Department of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution. Naturally the teachers here 
have collected a large number of stories and drill 
sentences. 

Our patients come from every part of the country 
and from every grade of life, representing ten differ- 
ent nationalities in their birthplaces and all grades 
of mentality and education. From the first they 
seemed to prefer individual instruction. Group 
work was tried but was given up. After making 
out various schedules broken into twenty, then 
thirty, then forty-five minute periods, we decided 
that the forty-five-minute period was best suited to 
our needs. Each man was given from one and a half 
to two hours and a quarter of individual instruction 
each day; two forty-five-minute periods in the morn- 
ing, with rest periods between, and one forty-five- 
minute period in the afternoon. Since the middle 
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of March we have been forced to give four half-hour 
periods in the afternoon, thus giving each man fif- 
teen minutes’ less work per day, but permit- 
ting us to teach more men. We seem to have robbed 
Peter to pay Paul, for up to March 15 the average 
time for completing the course, review, and all out- 
side practice work, was two months; since that time, 
two months and a half. 


The teachers give eight lessons daily. There are 
no lessons on Saturday afternoon and Sunday. This 


makes a teaching week of twenty-eight and a halt 


hours, by no means a light schedule. The work, 


however, has been so intensely interesting that each 
day has seemed short. It has been the policy of the 
department to let a man who has been assigned to 
one teacher, unless some good reason for changing 
arises, have two periods a day with that teacher 
until he is about half way through the course. He 
is then given a third period with another teacher 
for review or practice work and, at the end of the 
course, with other teachers for further practice, so 
that each man works with four or five teachers while 
under instruction. 

We have found that the best way for a man to 
learn to read the lips is to do it. We have given 
as little explanation of lessons, of speech formation, 
of position and movements, as was possible. We 
have tried to look upon lip-reading from the pa- 
tient’s standpoint. To him, it is a foreign language. 
One will learn a foreign language most effectively 
by hearing it spoken; rules of grammar and of lan- 
guage construction are so much impedimenta. Just 
so, the deafened man reads the lips more quickly 
and more easily, by reading the lips! Of course, 
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the teacher has a clear and definite plan for each 
lesson; but to the man and to the ‘‘looker-on in 
Venice,’’ we appear to read and to talk! 

The war-deafened American soldier has read the 
lips. Seventy per cent of the men who have been 
discharged from the section have been excellent lip- 
readers. Our standard for the grade ‘‘excellent”’ 
has been the ability to understand practically every- 
thing that everybody says. Nineteen per cent have 
been good lip-readers. Our standard for ‘‘good”’ 
has been the ability to read the lips with occasional 
repetitions; in short, not quite ‘‘excellent.’’ Eight 
per cent have been fair—they can ‘‘get along.’’ 
Three per cent have been poor, unable to under- 
stand not more than sixty per cent of what is said 
to them. With one exception, these have been for- 
eigners who have a very limited understanding of 
English. These grades are conservative and repre- 
sent the combined opinion of several teachers, the 
doctors of our clinic, and the Principal. The one 
order from Colonel Richardson when we began work 
was ‘‘Get results.’’ These figures show that the 
men have gotten them. We expected success, but 
none of us hoped for the success the men have at- 
tained. We feel humble in the face of it, and have 
tried to arrive at some conclusions as to how the 
men have been able to do what they have done— 
what the factors contributing to the rapid mastery 
of this difficult art have been. We think—this is 
not an editorial ‘‘we,’’ but a ‘‘we’’ representing the 
medical and teaching staff—that these are some of 
them: 


1. Through the efforts of Colonel Richardson and 
his associates we were ready for the men at the 
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very moment we were needed. The first men who 
came back hardly had time to realize that they were 
deaf before they were given a chance to hear with 
their eyes. Except in one or two cases, where ‘‘some 
one had blundered,’’ the men returning later were 
sent here as soon as they were classified in dis- 
embarkation hospitals. Captain Berry thinks that 
our being able to take the men when the ‘‘tone pic- 
ture’’ of our language is fresh on the brain has 
been an important factor. 

2. The strong support and interest and advice 
given us by Lieutenant Colonel Ingersoll and Cap- 
tain Berry and the other members of the Oto- 
Laryngological staff have been of the greatest in- 
spirational and practical value to both men and 
teachers. So important have they considered this 
work that all other schedules have given place to 
ours. The result is that if a man happens to be on 
leave, or even to have a pass, or is ill, another man 
needing practice may have his time. Practically 
every fraction of each teacher’s hours on duty has 
been used. 

3. The intensive character of the work has been 
a driving force. Each man has been, as Miss Yale 
expressed it on visiting the classrooms, ‘‘saturated’’ 
with lip-reading. ; 

4. ‘“Mob psychology”’ has played its part. When 
other people are doing a thing, it is easier for you 
to do it too. Each man has known that in each of 
the rooms devoted to our section other men were 
meeting the same conditions with which he was con- 
fronted. A sort of subconscious codperation may 
have helped—and certainly a conscious rivalry has 
helped wonderfully. The men have made a game 
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of lip-reading and have played it with each other. 

5. That they come to us as soldiers, that the work 
has been regarded by the authorities and the men 
as a military duty, has been a contributory factor. 
Discharge, which means home, may be reached the 
sooner by ‘‘grabbing up this dope,’’ as one of them 
graphically expressed it. 

6. The morale of both men and teachers has bee 
of the highest quality. Hach teacher has felt that i 


was a privilege to help do something for these m« 


who have done so much for their country. T! 
men have felt, almost without exception, the deepes 


them. 
hey have come to class regularly and promptly; 


always glad to get an extra period; they 
Our weekly re- 
actically every mar 

in both sections is marked ‘‘excellent.’’ 
7. Last, but far from least important, the work 
has been inealeulably expedited and lightened be- 


‘ial ready for us to work with. To 

teachers who have struggled with the 

problems of adult lip-reading, who have thought and 

rehabilitated deaf soldiers owe the profoundest 
thanks. 

The work done by the men of the speech-defects 
department and their teachers has been equally as 
satisfactory as the work done.in the lip-reading de- 
partment. Seventeen cases of aphasia, thirteen 
cases of imperfect phonation due to jaw or tongue 
wounds, five or six stutterers and stammerers, sev- 
eral aphonia cases, have been handled by three 
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teachers, Miss Thornton, Miss Pastel, and Miss 
O’Connell. It is a coincident that an exact calcula- 
tion shows that the average time for the reéducation 
patients needing this training has been the 
for lip-reading patients, two months. 
urse, aphasies 
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which the trained mind frequently did not possess. 
Our negro patients, all of them absolutely unlettered, 
have made marvelous lip-readers. 
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The chief causes of deafness have been meningitis, 
concussion from shell fire, influenza, and exposure. 
We have at the present time an unusual number of 
cases of total deafness due to meningitis, and this 
type of case has been the most difficult to deal with. 
Because of these cases, our final average time for 
the course will probably be two and a half months 
per man. 


The chief cause of aphasia has been wounds in the 
left parietal region of the brain. Imperfect phona- 
tion cases have been almost altogether the result 
of face wounds. The aphonia cases had been gassed. 


When one thinks what each man who went to the 
training camps or to the front lived through; what 
each man, who gave not all but much, suffered; what 
it means to each man to recover his speech or find 
a substitute for his hearing in lip-reading, one must 
know how thankful we workers have been for suc- 
cess. We feel, too, that our three per cent ‘‘poor’’ 
may have gotten as much as our seventy per cent 
‘‘excellent’’ when we read one side of a paper con- 
versation that one of our slowest lip-readers held 
with a newly arrived man whom he was trying to 
encourage: 


I use to be like you are. And look at me now. I am 
good and healthy. Spinal Medgitus. My neck was stiff 
and I could not straiten my legs out. I thought I would 
never be able to walk. I could not see very good either. 
But every thing is all right with me now. Only my ears. A 
fellow don’t need to hear. They learn you how to read the 
lips hear. It is surprising how well you can learn it. I 
have not took many lessons but I can read the lips a little 
now. I see a fellow hear the other day. You wouldn’t 
know he was totaly deef. He could read the lips so good. 
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He was home on a furlow and his parents didn’t know he 
was deef. You can be learned! 

The great predominating factor which has made 
it possible for them to be ‘‘learned’’ has been that 
the American doughboy did not leave his courage 
on the other side. He brought it home with him. 

ENFIELD JOINER, 
Section of Defects of Hearing and Speech, 
United States General Hospital No. 11, 
Cape May, New Jersey. 


THE RECORD OF A RESCUE! 


Out of the great war-storm there came back, 


amidst the other salvage, a nameless, recordless 
wreck. He was an ignorant negro, a private, and 
all that was known of him when he landed in the 
debarkation hospital from the transport was that 
he was deaf and dumb, sick, deeply depressed, semi- 
hysterical, and practically mindless. In fact, he 
was diagnosed as a mental defective of an extreme 
type, an asylum case. All of his papers were lost 
and his identification tag was missing. There was 
vague evidence that his name was James,’ but 
whether this was surname or given name was un- 
certain. Had he been marooned on a desert island, 
he could hardly have been more completely cut off 
from the world of men about him. 

Marooning for life, indeed, might have been his 
fate, had he been formally adjudicated an asylum 


* Reprinted, by permission, from Carry On for March, 1919. 
*As the name proved to be his surname it is not given here 
correctly.—S. H. A. 


he Record of a Rescue 


ease. Fortunately he was assigned to the Section 


of Defects of Hearing and Speech, and sent to U.S. 


Army General Hospital No. 11 at Cape May, New 
Jersey, where he came under the care of an aide 
who sensed, through his seibeiiaiea torpor, the 
glimmerings of a mind that yet might be aroused to 
etivity. She set herself to the task of neg 
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imbecile. 

The first hint of reason came rather fortuitously 
Having a gold thimble, the aide held he up to 
‘* James,’’ thinking that its brilliance might attract 
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slowly put his hand in his pocket and drew out : 
imac aluminum thimble, which he held up for the 
inspection of the surprised and gratified nurse. She 
immediately pronounced the word ‘‘thimble,’’ giving 
it exaggerated visual expression, and he was able to 
read it and identify the object; also ‘‘box,’’ 
‘‘watch,’’ and other simple names of objects. The 
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mind, which seemed dead but was only sleeping, had 
awakened. <A little later in the day he was able to 
write the letters ‘‘p,’’ ‘‘f,’’ ‘‘t’’ from dictation. On 
the following day the rising tide of his mentality 
had reached a point where he spelled out his own 
name, and, after a concentrated effort of twenty 
minutes responded to the repeated suggestion 
‘<Hiome’’ with the legend ‘‘ XLLEnton C.’’ 

From that time his mental hold on life improved 
steadily. By the end of the first week of training 
he could both speak and write a dozen simple words. 
Being shown a letter he proffered his first voluntary 
request: he wanted to write home. The effort got 
this far before collapsing: 

‘‘Dear mother I Do-wn com Back Fum France.”’ 

But the mind, though broadening and improving, 
was still flaccid and he decided to appoint the aide 
his amanuensis to this effect: 

‘‘Dear mother, I done come back from France. 
Are you all right? I been bad off sick with chills 
and fever. I have lost my speech. I is completely 
deaf. I could hear a little some before I left home 
but I can’t hear any. I done come back from France. 
I’m getting along all right now. I done got well. 
IT am learn how to write. I am in the hospital. I 
hope you won’t worry. I will get my speech back 
and I don’t know when I can come to see you. I will 
come away when they let me come. I hope God will 
be with you till we meet again. I hope you had good 
luck with the crop. Goodbye. I don’t know the 
name of dis town. “BEN JAMES.” 

The mental effort involved in this seemed fairly 
to lift him to his feet. He was set to doing small 
errands about the hospital, and after some misgiv- 
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ings about going around alone, soon gained confi- 
dence in himself and took great satisfaction in know- 
ing that he was useful. His morale was thus re- 
éstablished. Presently his history came out. 

Before the war he had been a farm laborer in 
South Carolina. One month’s schooling at the age 
of eighteen was the extent of his education. Twice 
he attempted to get into the army and was twice 
rejected, probably for partial deafness, but in June, 
1918, he was sent to Camp Jackson, and on to France 
in August as a private in an engineer regiment. 
His military record is still vague. At Brest he was 
knocked down by a freight train, ‘‘but hit skeered me 
wuss’n it hurt me.”’ 

‘‘T rid on the train fer two days,’’ he reports, 
‘¢ *till I got to a place where dey wore falst faces 
wif specs in ’em an’ a thing what goes in your 
mouth.’’ 

Such is his impressionistic picture of a gas- 
equipped company in full panoply. Here he is of 
the impression that his ‘‘heart went wrong,’’ though 
there is no present clinical evidence of this. In any 
ease he was sent to a hospital where he was very 
sick and could neither hear nor speak, and thence 
transferred, probably, to Base Hospital No. 8, where 
the general opinion was that he was crazy. Where 
and how his records were lost will never be known. 
His deafness, incurable, was probably caused by 
eatarrh, but his difficulty of speech was hysterical 
and is completely cured. 

‘‘James’’ is now being instructed in lip-reading, 
at which he shows gratifying progress. He will be 
educated and taught a trade, and when he is dis- 
charged from the service will get a better job than 
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he could have hoped for without the ‘‘handicap’’ 
which has actually proved an asset. But it was a 
narrow escape for him. For in his mental and psy- 
chological condition, his mind, unattended to, would 
soon have been submerged beyond rescue. Partly 
to the fortunate chance of his being officially ad- 
judged deaf instead of mentally defective, partly to 
the devotion and patience of the aide in an almost 
hopeless case, he owes the fact that he is to-day sal- 
vage, not wreckage of the war. 
SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS, 
Ensenore, New York. 


THE STATE: ITS RELATION AND OBLIGA- 
TIONS TO THE DEAF CHILD! 


In presenting this paper I wish to say that this is 
a subject of prime importance and one which has 
received all too little attention. The position of the 
deaf in society has been viewed from various stand- 
points. Even to-day the question might properly 
be asked, ‘‘How does the public at large look upon 
the deaf?’’ ‘‘What is the attitude of the people of 
this country toward the deaf, socially, educationally, 
and economically?’’ Regarding popular conceptions 
of the deaf, Mr. Harry Best, in his excellent work 
entitled ‘‘The Deaf,’’ wrote in part as follows: 


Are the deaf viewed merely as so many people deprived 
of the sense of hearing, in whom also the power of speech 
is often wanting; or is there superimposed upon this a 


*Read at the second meeting of the Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates, St. Louis, Missouri, June 23, 1919. 
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feeling, owing perhaps to the supposed isolation of the 
deaf, that they are in other ways a peculiar class of 
beings? Unfortunately it is the latter of these two con- 
ceptions that is the prevailing one—unfortunately for the 
deaf, for their burden is quite sufficient as it is. The 
publie has been and is under many misapprehensions and 
delusions regarding the deaf. Being thrown intimately 
with them but seldom, people often come to form curious 
ideas respecting the deaf, but ideas which are more or 
less unhappy ones. There is frequently an attitude towards 
them combined of wonder, misgiving, fear, aversion—a 
vague feeling of belief that the deaf are more or less 
listinct in their thoughts and actions from other people, 
somehow ‘‘unnatural’’ or ‘‘uncanny.’’ 


tnat they 

Too often people regard the deaf as ‘‘defective,’’ 
and frequently they are treated as such. This is 
unfortunate, and it is the duty of every friend of 
the deaf to do his utmost to educate the people to 
realize that the only difference between the deaf 


child and its hearing brother and sister is that it 
is deprived of one of the very important special 
senses. To be deaf is unfortunate—a serious and 
distressing handicap. Deafness, however, no more 
indicates mental inferiority than does the loss of 
an arm show mental aberration. 

In addition to entertaining these false notions, 
many people regard the deaf as objects of charity. 
Pity and alms are therefore given where neither 
should be offered. Until recently one heard deaf 
children who were in special schools referred to as 
‘‘inmates’’ or ‘‘patients,’’ and the school spoken of 
as ‘‘charitable’’ or an ‘‘asylum.’’ Even to-day not 
a few state schools for the blind and deaf are under 
the same governing body as are the penal and 
eleemosynary institutions. In such eases the schools 
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receive about the same consideration as does the 
penitentiary, the reform school, or the asylum. This 
is wrong—decidedly wrong. The institution is edu- 
cational, and the deaf child attends the school for 
exactly the same purpose that his hearing brother 
or sister attends the home public school. The child 
is not an ‘‘inmate,’’ the school is not an ‘‘asylum,”’ 
and the income is not for charity. The child is as 
much a member of society as are the other members 
of the family, and as such he is entitled to the same 
opportunities and consideration as are given to his 
more fortunate brothers and sisters. 

Education, in its broadest sense, has been the re- 
sult of growth and development. The school is a 
product of civilization. ‘‘The history of the world 
is the history of the development of the human soul. 
The manner of this development is the same in the 
race as in the individual; the same law, because the 
same divine thought rules in the individual, in a 
people, and in humanity.’’ In support of these state- 
ments, I will call your attention briefly to a few sys- 
tems of education which, though faulty and defec- 
tive, have played a very important part in the 
growth and development of civilization: 

The Spartan system of education checked luxury 
and extravagance. It inculcated obedience, polite- 
ness, modesty, sobriety, respect for the aged, cour- 
age, and patriotism. It produced men and women 
of beautiful physique. It excluded a large part of 
the inhabitants from its benefits, only the nobles 
being included. It taught the attitude of man to the 
state and not the attitude of man to man. It pro- 
duced men cruel in battle and revengeful in victory 
—men incapable of cultivating the arts of peace. 
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The Athenian system of education was individual- 
istic. They emphasized a beautiful mind and a beau- 
tiful body—the development of mind, body, and soul. 
They excluded women and slaves from the benefits of 
education, and it was in no sense universal among 
men. They subordinated the state to the individual, 
and, as a result, when they were attacked by the bar- 
baric nations from without they were not sufficiently 
strong to maintain their nation. 

The Romans tried to develop what Cicero termed 
the orator. He was trained in literature, in political 
science, and in the legal subjects, so that he could 
shape and control the minds of the people and could 
control the government at home and in the colonies. 
The Roman system of education ignored the claims 
of the masses to equal education and equal rights. 
In time, because of this defect, society disintegrated ; 
and, as a result, when they were attacked by the bar- 
baric hordes. 

During the fifteenth century England tried to 
develop the perfect English gentleman. All educa- 
tion was for that class of people, and the masses 
were neglected. The results that followed such a 
system were inevitable. 

In this country we believe in socialized education 
—that is, an education which enables the persons 
who receive it to give any and all kinds of service 
for the interests of society. The public school sys- 
tem of the United States came for that purpose— 
that every man and every woman, in every walk of 
life, might be educated. We' have permitted the 
church to parallel the school system, thus developing 
a moral and religious feeling and giving us the all- 
round citizen. 
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When we realize that our present system of ele- 
mentary and secondary education for hearing chil- 
dren is the result of centuries of thought and study, 
is it any wonder that deaf children, because they 
were comparatively few in numbers, have been so 
long neglected? That the education of the deaf has 
a history is most natural. Recently, however, people 
have commenced to think about the relation that 
should exist between a deaf child and the state. A 
few educators and a few well-informed persons, 
some of whom are parents or relatives of deaf chil- 
dren, have come to realize the lack of a proper and 
wholesome attitude and responsibility on the part 
of society generally toward these children. That 
the education of hearing children is one of the im- 
portant functions of the government is almost axiom- 
atic with us, but the education of the deaf child has 
until recently received scant attention. 

In the American Republic education is encouraged 
and fostered by the government. Schools are a most 
important factor in the life of a democracy. History 
teaches that a republic can live only when its people 
are educated. ‘‘Education is the price of liberty.’’ 
‘‘Enlightenment is the bulwark of a democracy’s 
existence, and contains the greatest hope of its future 
development.’’ Where ignorance prevails, despot- 
ism thrives. This is being demonstrated in Russia 
to-day. Universal education is essential if our nation 
is to live. Liberty cannot endure if education ceases. 
The public school is the safeguard of our blessings. 
If, then, it is the duty of a state to promote and 
support public education; if the rights of a people 
are perpetuated by the public schools; and if liberty 
is to develop through training; then every child 
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must be given the best opportunities possible to 
secure an education which will prepare it for its 
proper place in society. Never in the history of the 
race has education been so popular. During the last 
six months the legislatures of a large number of the 
states have been in session, and practically all of 
them have been exceedingly liberal in making appro- 
priations for the educational institutions. 

Dr. H. H. Seerley, President of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College, said, in an address which was de- 
livered a year ago: 


The American system of education is a development, 
not a creation; it is a voluntary opportunity to acquire 
scholarship and training that may be accepted or declined 
at the pleasure of the family or of the individual, after 
certain minimums are inferred to have been reached in 
years of attendance and supervision. The American system 
began in the community as a movement for child welfare 
and betterment; it was conducted for the purpose of secur- 
ing intelligence and capability to perform simple tasks of 
business and necessity; it was based on the ideals of de- 
mocracy and every young American was entitled to a 
chance to be his best and do his best; it was organized on 
the theory of the greatest good to the greatest number. 
This conception of public need led to the organization of 
the state school system, to the supervision and inspection 
of communal schools by the state officials, and to the devel- 
opment of courses and higher schools for the benefit of all. 
This state-managed system has been the American policy 
for a century, and most people have been well satisfied 
with the results. 

From what I have said regarding the education 
of children in the public schools, you no doubt have 
anticipated what I will say regarding the relations 
and obligations of the state to the deaf child. No 
one in this country calls the public school system a 
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charitable institution. Neither are the pupils of 
such schools considered objects of charity. Unfor- 
tunately, there are people who refuse to send their 
children to the public schools. Some of those pa- 
rents do not want their children to mingle with the 
masses. For them the public school is too common. 
Such people deserve our severest censure. They are 
undemocratic. Their ideals are not the ideals which 
were proclaimed by our forefathers and which 
have been bequeathed to us as a rich and priceless 
heritage. In many of our larger cities the midday 
lunch is provided for the children, either free or at 
a nominal cost. People demand all this, and the state 
approves it. Whatever the state owes to the hearing 
child it owes none the less to the deaf child. It can 
not escape this responsibility. Society, when fully 
informed, will emphatically insist that superior op- 
portunities be afforded children who are handi- 
capped. Whatever opportunity the state offers to 
a hearing child must not be denied to his deaf 
brother. No educational limitations must be per- 
mitted; no educational discrimination must be tol- 
erated. What is done for the one must be done for 
the other. This is the heritage of every American 
child. To do less is not in keeping with the American 
ideal of justice. We must not, like many other na- 
tions, educate a part of our people and neglect the 
rest. 

In an article which Professor Edward Allen Fay, 
of Gallaudet College, wrote for the United States 
Commissioner of Education in 1913, appears the fol- 
lowing: 

When the first schools for the deaf were opened in this 
country, nearly one hundred years ago, they were re- 
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garded as charitable institutions, although their purpose 
was educational. They owed their existence to the con- 
tributions of charitable individuals. They were modeled 
after the European schools, and at that time not only 
schools for the deaf, but all schools in Europe except 
those for the wealthy, were charitable institutions. In 
America, however, the duty of the state to provide free 
schools for its children had already been recognized; and 
the supporters of the schools for the deaf were not slow 
to perceive that their pupils had the same right as other 
children to be educated at public expense. 

The justice of this claim has never been denied. 

Under no circumstances should the people permit 
politics to enter schools for the deaf. By the term 
politics we usually understand party politics. Some 
states are Republican politically or Democratic 
politically. It is reported that in a number of states 
a change in the political administration means a 
change in the executive of certain state schools. If 
this is true it is a sad commentary on the educational 
ideals of such people. The governing board of no 
institution has any right whatever to elect a man as 
superintendent because he may be a Republican, a 
Democrat, or a supporter of any other ticket. He 
should be elected because he is an educator and 
possesses executive ability. In many states if a 
board were to give such a position to pay a political 
debt it would mean the retirement of its members. 
In these states the people will not permit politics 
to interfere with their schools and the educational 
system. Besides party politics, other influences 
often enter into the life of an educational institution. 
This may be as pernicious as the other, or even more 
so. Everything that does not contribute to the 
success of a school should be eliminated. 
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Children that have residual hearing should be 
taught by special teachers, who would endeavor to 
educate them by developing the existing hearing 
power, so that during the latter part of the school 
course hearing may be made the proper means of 
receiving instruction. The state should employ an 
ear, eye, nose, and throat specialist to examine every 
child who enters a school for the deaf. 

Society must not permit a deaf child to be consid- 
ered an object of charity. It must be regarded as 
the other members of the family are considered, 
with one difference—that, unfortunately, it is handi- 
capped. It is the duty of society to remove this 
handicap as far as possible by affording such a child 
superior opportunities. The state must not permit 
the deaf to be looked upon as a strange class. So- 
ciety must assume its responsibility; and it must. 
by educating the deaf, demonstrate that they are a 
self-supporting part of the community. The deaf 
must be regarded exactly as other people. Since 
the deaf child is a part of society, the state must 
not permit the idea of inferiority to prevail. It will 
be a great boon for the deaf when they ‘‘are looked 
upon no more as a distinct and different portion of 
the race, but entirely as normal creatures equally 
capable and human as all other men.’’ All false, 
erroneous, and embarrassing notions must-be dis- 
pelled. 

These are some of the relations and obligations of 
the state to the deaf child, as the writer interprets 
American traditions and ideals. 

W. H. GEMMILL, 


Secretary of the Iowa State Board of Education, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


THE SUBNORMAL DEAF! 


This paper is necessarily incomplete; therefore 
what I say should not be taken as established fact, 
for little has been said and less written about the 
subnormal child than any other type in our schools; 
consequently we have a variable amount of informa- 
tion and a liberal supply of theory, but no real data 
upon which to draw. I shall try, however, to present 
as concisely as possible what information and knowl- 
edge I have secured by observation and experience. 
I may change my opinion from time to time as 
conditions change. Our ideas to-day on the educa- 
tion of the subnormal child are far in advance of 
those of ten or fifteen years ago; so we may be 
expected to alter our views considerably in the next 
decade. 

In the past few years I have come in contact with 
more of these subnormals than in my entire previous 
experience. This is partly due to circumstances over 
which I have had no direct contro! and partly from 
choice. I have frequently selected and accepted into 
my school odd or exceptional deaf children so that 
I might study their characteristics and help, if pos- 
sible, in their development. In some cases much 
good has been done, in others the efforts brought ap- 
parently no results. I have also been deeply inter- 
ested in trying to organize them into small groups 
and in differentiating their peculiarities and measur- 
ing their possibilities and limitations. I found 
mostly limitations. The work was exceedingly diffi- 


*Read at the second meeting of the Society of Progressive Oral 
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cult and trying, and I am frank in saying that, in so 
far as I am able to judge, no very marked or sub- 
stantial progress was made. Possibly this was due 
to the employment of improper methods with inade- 
quate facilities or possibly to natural conditions. 
Certain deductions, however, can be drawn from 
what we have seen and certain pedagogical prin- 
ciples laid down from what we have learned and 
experienced. 

It is only schools of picked pupils that the sub- 
normal deaf child has not entered; consequently 
the training of these children has become a live issue 
and an acute educational problem for most of us. 
No educator of the deaf to-day would be justified in 
making statements of finality as to what extent and 
for what purpose the education of this class ought 
to be undertaken or can be carried. This work has 
not been given serious consideration except in a 
very small way, where conditions were such that 
the operation and task could not well be evaded 
without actually neglecting the children, thus calling 
down just criticism upon the school. What instruc- 
tion is given them is in some instances reluctantly 
imparted under poor teachers and is drawn from 
the teachers and the school most unwillingly, because 
the child is an unwelcome guest and the school is 
compelled to make the best of an unhappy situation. 

From time to time efforts have been made to meas- 
ure the ability of the deaf child so that a working 
normal basis might be established. As yet no degree 
of certainty has been reached, nor can it be definitely 
stated at this time what combination of mental de- 
velopment, natural endowment, and general ability 
constitutes the normal deaf child. In many cases, 
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if not in the majority, the disease or condition under 
which deafness was acquired has left the child defi- 
cient in some particular and thus has marked the 
child as subnormal. Therefore, it is a very uncer- 
tain proposition to state that, because a deaf child 
does or does not meet certain undefined conditions, 
or does or does not rise above certain restricted 
limitations, he is normal or subnormal. The condi- 
tions are often colored by varying circumstances 
under diverse practices in education, and to say 
that such a deaf child is normal or subnormal is a 
bald guess rather than a scientific deduction; but 
that is what we have been doing all these years. We 
have simply measured each child by comparison 
with those about him. In some cases it totaled pretty 
low, in others fairly high. Until we have definitely 
established a standard of normality or a fixed work- 
ing basis for the average deaf child, we cannot fix 
a standard of subnormality, for the scale of nor- 
mality and subnormality is a sliding one and differs 
in each school as circumstances and conditions 
dictate. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt to 
establish a normal test or status for the deaf child. 
That is being handled in a masterly way by a Com- 
mittee of the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of American Schools for the Deaf, and 
the results will be given to us when completed. I 
shall not even suggest a point at which it might be 
fixed, but in order that we may view these children 
from the same standpoint, I shall designate the 
subnormal deaf child as the odd, out-of-grade, lag- 
gard misfit found in every school, differing from 
others of the same class only in individual peculiari- 
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ties and shortcomings. I do not mean the feeble- 
minded—those unable to receive any instruction— 
but the special and exceptional child, at times almost 
a genius in his limited and peculiar way. 

How many such children are connected with our 
schools? That is difficult to determine, but certainly 
there is a large percentage of misfits, odds, laggards, 
repeaters, special, exceptional, and ungraded chil- 
dren in each school which are rightfully classed as 
subnormal. They are capable of receiving some in- 
struction and in a few cases reach a fair degree of 
development in special lines, but they are subnormal 
nevertheless. In one large school the superintendent 
recently made the statement that possibly one-fourth 
of all the pupils in his school would class as sub- 
normal, and in another school one-half will class as 
unusual or special children. 

I make a close distinction between subnormal and 
feeble-minded deaf children. One is capable of in- 
struction and development, the other is not; one has 
a place in our schools for the deaf, the other not; 
one needs instruction and care, but the other needs 
care only. While there are large numbers of sub- 
normal deaf children, there are very few feeble- 
minded ones. In my experience I have come across 
only a few totally deaf children who could rightfully 
be classed as feeble-minded, in the generally ac- 
cepted definition of the term. These invariably 
appeared in pairs and came from families in which 
there was a strain of feeble-mindedness as well as 
deafness. On the other hand, there is a very large 
number of hard-of-hearing and border-line cases in 
our schools that class as subnormal. At times it is 
difficult to make a clear and clean-cut distinction, and 
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when made it must be done on the basis of ability 
to receive instruction. The feeble-minded deaf child 
has no place with the bright deaf child nor with the 
so-called subnormal deaf child, nor has the hard- 
of-hearing mentally deficient child a place with the 
bright semi-deaf and semi-mute. Each has a place 
in a well-defined educational system, but to place 
them together in considerable numbers does not give 
either a fair chance. To educate the two groups 
together will detract from the brighter group and 
is too great an expenditure of time and energy at 
too great a sacrifice of character. 

What then should be done to give these children 
the special training they need? As I see it now, I 
should form two general groups and separate them 
as widely as the poles. Each group should be graded 
as closely as possible, placed in small classes and 
under special teachers. The first group should be 
composed of bright congenitally deaf children, semi- 
mutes, and bright semi-deaf; the second group 
should embrace any teachable type of dull, ungraded 
deaf children capable of some development, and the 
slow, heavy semi-mute and semi-deaf. This would 
be a good beginning. Later they should be further 
subdivided, until only a very few of any type con- 
stituted a group. 


In states like New York, where there are large 
numbers of deaf children and several schools, one 
school should be set aside as a special school for 
the subnormal deaf children ahd in smaller schools 
separate classes and rooms should be given to them. 
All the reasons which are accepted as justifiable in 
separating the hearing feeble-minded and depraved 
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children from the normally endowed are just as 
applicable to these groups among the deaf. 

Dr. Yale says: ‘‘It is equally important that these 
most unfortunate children be separated from the 
deaf children of average mental ability for the sake 
of the larger and better endowed class.’’ Dr. Schuy- 
ler Long in a recent article in the Annals on ‘‘Lag- 
gards’’ subdivided them as follows: 

. Those mentally deficient. 

. Those who lack will power. 
. Those with poor health. 

. Those with defective sight. 
. Those naturally indolent. 

. Those totally depraved. 

In my opinion, in a school for the deaf the first 
class (the mentally deficient) and the last class (the 
totally depraved) should be entirely eliminated, 
while the other four subdivisions of laggards con- 
stitute the subnormals as grouped in this paper and 
should be treated as such. 

The type of instruction used in trying to reach 
the subnormal deaf child is very important, for 
upon the kind of instruction and the method of pre- 
sentation depends the degree of development. Quot- 
ing Dr. Yale again, she says that ‘‘it is certain that 
in the schools for the deaf these doubly handicapped 
children are not receiving the sort of training their 
capacity and condition require. It is wrong to force 
them to spend the greater part of their time on the 
usual studies of a course suited to the normally en- 
dowed deaf child.’’ 

Dr. Long thinks that ‘‘the very fact of their mental 
deficiency indicates a mind incapable of great mental 
exertion, and to keep such a child in school long 
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hours is violating the same principle of psychology 
that we should violate in physiology if we compelled 
a child physically weak to work long hours and 
thus taxed his strength and endurance.’’ He says 
further: ‘‘Study the pupil a little and seek to find 
what method is best able to reach his pride, if he 
has any; his ambition, if he possesses that; or his 
fear, if that promises a means, and then apply the 
remedy that appears most suited to the case.”’ I 
would add also, try to secure the absolute confidence 
of the child and under no circumstances violate that 
confidence, for once broken it is almost impossible 
to regain it. 

In my work with this class of deaf children, I have 
based all the instruction upon industrial lines, pur- 
sued through the regular classroom work, in no 
sense allowing it to degenerate into reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, but rather elevating it to weaving, 
drawing, basketry, cooking, woodwork, and sewing. 
I think it is possible by the aid of specially trained, 
capable teachers to give these children an education 
through the manual arts that will fit them in many 
cases for a useful place in society. Pupils who have 
utterly failed in the classrooms have greatly im- 
proved and taken a new lease on life when given 
instruction in the kitchen, dining room, engine room, 
and dormitory. No regular hours of instruction 
have been observed, but when a child showed a ten- 
dency to restlessness or became disobedient, I sent 
him to another part of the institution, under a differ- 
ent teacher, or onto the playground or into the shop, 
going on the theory that these children should not 
be constantly subjected to the depressing comparison 
of their own limited abilities, but allowed to do the 
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things they can do and praised when they do them 
well. Each is an individual problem and must be 
treated as such, and it is principally for this reason 
that this group of deaf children presents such diffi- 
culties, for our schools are not in position to handle 
them. They test the ingenuity, patience, and ability 
of the teacher, and not every teacher possesses the 
tact and grace to cope with this problem every day 
during the schocl term. Too much stress cannot be 
placed, therefore, upon the ehoice of the teacher 
and upon her training for the work. Nearly every 
corps of teachers has one or more who, if encouraged 
and assisted, is willing to try the work and, when 
once deluged with its problems and aroused to its 
possibilities, often finds as great pleasure and satis- 
faction in seeing the development of this type as in 
any other in the school. She is truly a teacher and 
is entitled to all the salary she can command and 
a much higher place in the estimation of the public 
than she now holds. 
ELBERT A. GRUVER, 
Superintendent of the Iowa School, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


THE BASIC PROCEDURE IN AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM FOR DEFECTIVE 
CHILDREN, WITH SPECIAL REF- 
ERENCE TO THE DEAF’? 


The procedure which I am about to suggest is 
probably as applicable to the problem of education 
of all defective children as it is to an efficient system 
of education for the deaf. As I have devoted the 
past thirty years exclusively to the education of the 
deaf, I only claim special knowledge of that phase 
of the problem of the educational handling of defec- 
tive children, and my suggestions are primarily for 
them. 

The first element in an efficient system of educat- 
ing the deaf is promptness in applying the proper 
educational treatment. 

When an Englishman, who was a great admirer 
of the writings of Bret Harte, met him in London, 
he naively expressed his surprise at finding Mr. 
Harte a gentleman of quiet culture and refinement. 
He had expected to meet a wild cowboy or a mining- 
camp gambler. 

‘Oh, yes,’’ said Mr. Harte. ‘‘I was arboreal in 
my habits as a child, but I was caught very young, 
you know.”’ 

So the deaf have to be caught very young, if the 
greatest educational success is to be attained with 
them. They must be caught so young, in fact, that 
they are not yet candidates for school life, but re- 


*Read at the annual meeting of the National Association for the 
Study and Education of Exceptional Children, New York City, 
May 1, 1919. 
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quire some modifications in home treatment as com- 
pared with children whose hearing is unimpaired. 

The foundation of a successful educational system 
for the deaf must, therefore, be the establishment 
of some procedure by which official knowledge ot 
their existence must be as nearly as possible coinci- 
dent with the occurrence of deafness. If a child is 
born deaf the fact that he is deaf should be known 
to the proper educational officer of the state the 
moment that impaired hearing is suspected. If a 
child is left deaf by scarlet fever, spinal meningitis, 
or some other of the numerous enemies of the hear- 
ing, the educational officer of the state should have 
that fact brought to his attention by the automatic 
action of some procedure established by law. 

Ignorance on the part of the state of the existence 
of the deaf child results in delayed application of 
the remedial educational treatment and this results 
in a less efficient citizen and so in loss to the ex- 
chequer of the state. Business sense dictates the 
stopping of this leak. 

I have given this matter a good deal of thought 
and I am able to suggest a very simple way of estab- 
lishing an automatic procedure that would protect 
the state from the loss which it now suffers in a 
large number of cases. 

The first knowledge of the existence of impaired 
hearing in a child, whether congenital or adventi- 
tious, comes almost invariably to the general prac- 
titioner who happens to be the family physician. 
There is extreme reluctance on the part of all parents 
to acknowledge the existence of any defects in their 
children, and this reluctance seems to be stronger 
in the matter of deafness than in almost any other 
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defect. Friends may suspect that a child is deaf 
but do not venture to suggest it to the parents. 
Even the family physician not infrequently hesi- 
tates to say what he thinks. If he says anything 
it is usually to suggest that the parents consult 
some ear specialist, by which process he shifts the 
responsibility to other shoulders. 

The result is, as the principal of every school for 
the deaf in the country will tell you, that hundreds 
of deaf children go on for years without receiving 
the training that they need in order to fit them to 
live the most useful and productive lives of which 
they are capable. This training should be begun 
in the home, before the child is of suitable age to 
attend the special schools established for his educa- 
tion. This trainmg could be given by the parents 
under the direction of existing agencies and with 
little or no expense, if the fact of the child’s deafness 
were officially known. The best interests of the state 
demand this. Every deaf child is a tax upon thd 
state; directly, if of poor parents; indirectly, if of 
rich parents, by diverting money from more pro- 
ductive uses. Sound business dictates that the deaf 
child shall be so handled as to reduce this tax to its 
lowest point. 

The state needs to know the fact of deafness as 
promptly as it needs to know the presence of some 


communicable disease in order to safeguard itself as 
far as possible from its effects. 


The physician advises the parents to take the 
proper educational procedure, put he has no author- 
ity to compel it. His knowledge of the reluctance of 
parents to have the deafness of their children known 
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and his professional ethics of silence lead him to say 
nothing publicly. 

If, however, the law made impairment of hearing 
in a child of twelve years or younger a reportable 
matter, and the physician who failed to report a case 
was subject to the loss of his license to practice in 
the state, then no blame could attach to him for 
making the facts known to the proper authorities, 
and the parents could have no complaint that he had 
violated their confidence by revealing professional 
secrets. 

The presence of even slightly impaired hearing in 
a little child is of much greater importance than 
serious deafness in an adult. If the child is less than 
three it will prevent his learning to speak or to un- 
derstand speech, unless he receives very special 
training. If he is more than three and less than 
twelve, it will either cause the entire loss of speech 
and language, or so retard and limit his progress 
that he becomes a costly charge upon the state. As 
the degree of deafness is greater, the results are 
increasingly calamitous. 

When the physician reports the fact of impaired 
hearing in a child to the health officer of the com- 
munity in which the child lives, it should be the 
duty of that officer to make a return to the central 
board at the state capital, and also to inform some 
local agency, such as the visiting nurse, the King’s 
Daughters, the president of the school board, the 
day nursery, or whatever other organization has 
volunteered or been appointed to serve in such cases. 
It is perfectly possible to have some one in connec- 
tion with one of these activities who has been trained 
in the knowledge that it is necessary to impart to the 
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parents, and who is supplied with the literature that 
would assist them in the proper treatment of the 
child to prepare him to benefit to the utmost by the 
educational training that the state provides for him 
later. It would be possible, if that plan seemed 
wiser, for one or two persons to care for all cases 
in an entire state by periodic visits of instruction and 
service and by correspondence. 

When school age was reached by the child, the fact 
of his deafness being officially recorded at the central 
bureau, the compulsory education law should be in- 
voked, if it was found necessary, in order that the 
formal! instruction should begin at the proper time. 
The state expends large sums for this purpose. This 
is not philanthropy; it is good business. If these 
advantages are not accepted by those who need them, 
the loss falls upon the state as well as upon the indi- 
vidual, since those persons are less efficient citizens 
than they might otherwise have been. The state is 
interested, from a purely business standpoint, in 
making each individual as efficient as his mental and 
physical endowments permit. In the case of children 
with impaired hearing this is not possible unless 
treatment is begun very early. 

JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT, 
Principal of the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS? 


Does the uneducated deaf child think? If so, what 
are his thoughts? It may seem to you that the poor 
little head is a vacuum, a mysterious blank; deafness 
seems to draw the mind back into confusing dark- 
ness, into baffling impotence. Can such a one ever 
reach the full light of day? 

Have you ever tried to comprehend how the dark- 
ened mind of such a child gropes for the light?) Edu- 
cation does, indeed, wonderfully transform that 
darkened mind, and brings to its eternal silence a 
harmony of visible sound. But the first steps are 
halting and painful, and the progress is slow. 

Let us trace the gropings of one forlorn little soul 
in Mary, a child of the far, wild West. She was born 
deaf, and, during her early childhood, lived in the 
depths of dense woods, among the mountains, where 
wild animals roamed at large. Not knowing that 
things might be wrong or dangerous, she did whatever 
she wanted to do, and went wherever she wanted to 
go; her ‘‘ will was the wind’s will,’’ and her ‘‘thoughts 
were long, long thoughts.’’ Her mother could not 
make her understand that she ought to mind her. 
She never escaped punishment for a day, but learned 
nothing by a sharp whipping or a ‘‘stay in bed.’’ 
After every reproof she would creep softly into the 
kitchen to steal something to eat, and run away with 
it into the woods, never returning till late in the 


* The writer of this article, which was delivered as a graduation 
oration on Presentation Day, May 7, 1919, is congenitally and 
totally deaf. She is a graduate of the Oregon School and of Gallau- 
det College. 
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afternoon. There, underneath the beckoning, shelter- 
ing trees, with her faithful, playful dog, Mary chased 
rabbits and squirrels, and pushed her way through 
dense bushes, tall ferns, and over fallen trees and 
streams. Often she saw bears ambling around, 
beautiful fawns ‘‘leaping the rainbow of the 
brooks,’’ and wildeats sitting in the trees with their 
fierce eyes fixed upon her. But she never felt fear, 
nor knew of any danger, and was perfectly happy. 
It often drove her poor mother nearly crazy search- 
ing for her, for she could not call her child, and 
feared very much that she would be devoured by the 
wild beasts. She tried to awaken in her child a fear 
of the forest, and resorted to many devices to break 
her wild spirit, but allin vain. Bitterly disappoimted 
and worrying about her little girl, the mother won- 
dered sadly what would become of her when she was 
grown up. At last, she realized that mental light—- 
education—was the only thing that could change the 
character and life of her daughter, and reform her 
innocent evils. 

The first time that Mary became conscious of 
thinking, she was gazing at the stars. She loved 
to watch the heavenly bodies at night, as they 
twinkled and glittered in the far, wide fields of God. 
The glittering spots held tense her eager soul, and 
she began to wonder what they were. After a long 
train of queer, jumbled thoughts, she became con- 
fused, and appealed to her sister to tell her what 
the spots were. But the sister:smiled, and said she 
could not understand. Then the little child wept, 
for she earnestly wished to fathom the mystery. The 
sister, thereupon, compassionately said that they 
were only stars, and she drew the figure of a star 
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on the ground. Such was Mary’s first unsatisfying 
lesson. 

As the puzzled little girl continued to watch the 
heavenly bodies and to wonder at them, she was led 
to use her imagination to explain the phenomena: 
the glittering spots were holes in a layer of earth 
above her, through which shone the heavenly light. 
From this it was but a step for her to believe that 
the cause of rain was that water came down through 
those holes, whenever some one who lived above 
watered his garden. 

Finally, when Mary was about seven years old, 
her mother sent her to a school for deaf children. 
The day that Mary started for school was the first 
that she had ever been away from her wild-wood 
home. She saw many new and strange things all 
day—towns, stores, and homes crowding up close to 
one another, as if they feared the wild beasts; anc 
then the school with its many happy faces anc 
pretty dresses. 

On entering the school she caught a glimpse of th« 
deaf children happily playing and talking to each 
other in signs. She was rejoiced, for she now for 
the first time perceived that she was not the oniy 
deaf girl, as she had always believed. 

Mary’s first task in school was to learn her name. 
She was then given pictures of common things with 
the name of each written at the bottom, and with 
these the accumulation of Mary’s vocabulary began. 

Here we observe a further step in the develop- 
ment of her reasoning power. After a time she 
noticed that the children occasionally donned their 
best dresses and had no school. She did not under- 
stand why. At last, after having learned how to 
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count from one to ten, she decided to find out when 
they should put on their pretty dresses. So she 
counted the days to the day when she was told to 
dress up. She thus found that the seventh day was 
the time for pretty dresses and no school. The 
Sunday after she had made this discovery, when she 
had counted to the seventh day, she went up to her 
small closet and took out her best dress without being 
told. The supervisor was surprised, and asked why 
she did it. She said it was ‘‘the day of pretty 
dresses and no school.’’ Then she learned that the 
day was called Sunday. 


After several years of attendance at school she 
became a book-lover, rapidly added to her vocabu- 
lary, and learned to express herself in written lan- 
guage. From books, too, she learned moral quality 


and became conscious of the character of what she 
did. By this means she began to be conscious of her 
evil habits, and to seek to break them off. Moreover, 
she met so much kindness and encouragement among 
her friends and teachers, and so much misunder- 
standing and injustice among her companions, that 
she unconsciously became subject to her emotions. 
An incident of this period well marks the awaken- 
ing of her conscience. One day, stealing into the 
kitchen at home, she took a piece of the strawberry 
shorteake which her mother had forbidden her to 
touch. Mary thought at first that her mother had 
caught her, but as she did nothing just then to punish 
her, the girl concluded that she had fooled her 
mother. But at the supper table her mother caught 
Mary’s attention by spelling her name to her father. 
She then told him what she had seen Mary do. Mary 
was stunned to find that her mother really knew all, 
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and yet had not punished her. Mary looked in con- 
sternation toward her father, and saw his big, kind 
blue eyes fixed upon her. She felt humiliated as she 
had never felt before, and then, suddenly, her tears 
burst forth. For the first time she understood that 
she had done what was wrong. 

Experiences like this occurred several times 
thereafter, until at last she was broken of her willful 
habits and became a quiet, obedient girl. The wise 
mother had led the girl’s better nature to assert 
itself. 

And so our Mary emerged into the light and 
became— 


A being breathing thoughtful thoughts, 
A traveler between life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill, 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and command. 


MARGUERITE K. SMITH, 
Akron, Ohio. 


THE ELEVENTH CONFERENCE OF SUPER- 
INTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS OF 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


As outlined in the May number of the Annals, the 
Eleventh Conference of Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals of American Schools for the Deaf will meet 
at the Ohio School for the Deaf in Columbus, No- 
vember 11-15, 1919, the opening session being held 
on Tuesday morning at 8:30 o’clock, the closing 
session on Friday night at 7:30 o’clock. It is hoped 
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that the opening and closing sessions will be attended 
by all. 

The school has arranged to furnish meals and 
lodging to sixty delegates and visitors at $3.50 per 
day. Those desiring to avail themselves of these 
accommodations should write 
W. Jones at once for reservations. 
to stop at hotels may write any of the following for 
rates and reservations: The Deshler, Neil, Chitten- 
den, Southern, and Virginia; but under existing con- 
ditions special rates will not be given. 

The Ohio School will be in session and its work 
open to inspection. The Executive Committee very 

ich desires a large attendance, and has chosen 
this season of the year and a central location so as 
to make this possible. It also desires to make this 
a very valuable Conference. It calls upon all super- 
intendents and principals interested te report to 
Superintendent Jones any subjects they may wish 
to hear discussed. This should be done immediately. 

At this meeting the — on Standardization and 
me isurement of Efficiency of Schools for the Deaf, 

’ rather broad erg will be submitted by the 
special Conference Committee consisting of A. L. E. 
Crouter, LL.D., John W. Jones, M.A., Augustus 
ig M.A., W. M. Kilpatrick, B.Ph., and Richard 

. Johnson, M.A., Chairman. It is hoped that this 
an will lead to wide discussion tending to a 
higher and more definite status of our schools for 
the deaf, which, as heretofore, must continue to 
occupy a distinct, special, and ‘peculiar position in 
the field of general education, as outlined by resolu- 
tion of the Conference at its Staunton meeting in 
1914, wherein it gave formal expression to the basic 
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principle in the education of the deaf that has been 
cherished and followed since the establishment of 
the Hartford School a hundred and two years ago.' 

Under resolutions passed at previous meetings, the 
membership of the Conference consists of Active and 
Honorary members, the latter with voice but no vote 
Superintendents and principals who are executive 


heads of schools for the deaf of two or more classes 
constitute the active membership. Eligible for hon- 
orary membership are former superintendents and 
principals, the principals of schools for the deaf 
having but one class and one teacher (said teacher 


*This resolution was as follows: The education of the deaf child 
—which is claimed as a matter of right, not of charity—while a 
part of the general educational movement, is a distinct and highl 
specialized branch of the work and, as such, requires the services 
of expert educators of the deaf—those who know not only the 
commonly applied principles of general pedagogy and psychology, 
but who, also, through special training, active experience, and through 
research work, know the possibilities, the peculiarities, and the limita- 
tions of the deaf child—who clearly know what is possible and prac- 
ticable as opposed to the impossible and theoretical. This is a 
knowledge not possessed even by those who proclaim themselves 
masters, theoretically or otherwise, of the work with the hearing 
child who, as a matter of fact, receives his education largely at the 
hands, not of his school teachers, but of the thousands with whom 
he comes in contact outside the schoolroom, and through the thorough 
aequisition of his mother-tongue with its vocabulary and expression 
which come to him naturally and easily from the very day of his 
birth—all of which is denied to the deaf child. With this special 
knowledge of deaf child nature as referred to above, acquired through 
years of study of, and experience with, the deaf, one may readily 
perceive that the problems presented are not ordinary ones, that 
they are indeed complex, and, further, that the ordinary curricula. 
textbooks, grade divisions, and modes of procedure adapted to the 
hearing child must be very decidedly modified with the deaf child. 
To those who are not engaged in the work of educating the deaf 
this knowledge does not come and they are ill-prepared to criticise 
methods, progress, and results which necessarily must be seen and 
judged from a viewpoint eatirely different from their own. 
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being the principal),directors and trustees of schools 
for the deaf, wives and families of members, and 
such other persons as may be specially invited. 
Every one can return from this Conference sur- 
charged with the best that is in the hearts and minds 
of the men and women engaged in this life work, 
the result of years of educational experience and 
close and loving association with the deaf and their 
particular affairs as child pupils, and in after life. 
Make your arrangements early to attend. The 
programme arranged by Mr. Jones, President of 
the Conference, is given below. 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
A. L. E. Croutrer, Pennsylvania ; 
JoHN W. Jones, Ohio; 
JAMES N. Tare, Minnesota; 
Newton F. Waker, South Carolina; 
RicHarp OTto JoHNSON, Indiana, Chairman. 
Indianapolis, August 7, 1919. 


PROGRAMME OF THE CONFERENCE 


Tuesday. 

8:30 A. M. President’s address. 

9:30 A.M. Pupils’ chapel, Dr. Roperr Parrerson, Prin- 
cipal, in charge. Addresses by Dr. N. F. 
WALKER, Superintendent of the South Caro- 
lina School, and Dr. A. L. E. Croutsr, Super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Institution. 

10:15 A.M. Report of Committee on Measurement of Effi- 
ciency of Schools for the Deaf, R. O. JoHNson, 
Chairman. Discussion opened by Superinten- 
dent E. McK. Goopwin, of the North Caro- 
lina School at Morganton. 


2:00 P. M. 
3:00 P. M. 


7:30 P. M. 


Wednesday. 
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Further discussion of Mr. Johnson’s report. 
Address by Dr. A. L. E. Crouter: ‘‘The Ef- 
fects of the War upon Schools for the Deaf.’’ 
Discussion opened by Principal F. R. 
WHEELER, of the American School at Hartford. 
Address by Dr. F. B. Pearson, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Open Forum, led by H. J. MeENzemer, Presi- 
dent of the Montana School. 


8 :30-9 :30 A. M. Inspection of Schools. 


10:00 A. M. 


11:00 A. M. 


Address by Dr. Harris Tayior, Superintend- 
ent of the Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion, New York: ‘‘An Adequate Organ for 
the Schools for the Deaf.’’ Discussion opened 
by Dr. E. A. Fay, of Gallaudet College. 
Address by Dr. Perctvan Hau, of Gallaudet 
College. 


2:00 P. M. Address by Superintendent J. Stuart Morrt- 


3:00 P. M. 


7:30 P. M. 


son, of the Missouri School: ‘‘ Industrial 
Training: What Shall We Subtract and What 
Shall We Add in the New Century of Educea- 
tion for the Deaf?’’ Discussion opened by 
Superintendent L. L. Wricut, of the Michigan 
School. 

Open Forum, led by Superintendent F. M. 
Driaees, of the Utah School. 

Address by Dr. RupotF Pintner, Department 
of Psychology, Ohio State University: ‘‘De- 
ductions from Tests of Mentality in Schools 
for the Deaf in Comparison with Schools for 
the Hearing.’’ Discussion opened by Super- 
intendent G. C. Hucxkapy, of the Louisiana 
School. 

Open Forum, led by Superintendent T. C. For- 
RESTER, Of the Western New York Institution. 
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Thursday. 

8:00 A. M. Address by Dr. A. H. Waker, President of the 
Florida School: ‘‘Salaries and Contracts; De- 
duetion for Sickness; Allowances for Holi- 
days; Duties Outside the Schoolroom.’’ Dis- 
cussion opened by Superintendent T. Emery 
Bray, of the Wisconsin School. 

10:00 A. M. Inspection of Schools. 

1:30 P. M. Inspection of Shops. 

3:00 P. M. Address by Dr. H. H. Gopparp, Superintend- 
ent of Ohio Juvenile Research Work. Dis- 
cussion opened by Superintendent Avueustus 
Rogers, of the Kentucky School. 

Open Forum, led by Superintendent J. F. 
Buiepsor, of the Maryland School at Overlea. 

7:30 P.M. Address by His Exeellency, JAmMes M. Cox, 
Governor of Ohio. 

8:15 P. M. Presentation of guests to Governor Cox. 

8:30 P. M. Entertainment by pupils of the Ohio School. 

Friday. 

8:30 A. M. Address by Miss Mary R. Cox, Principal of 

the Cleveland Day School: ‘‘ How, in the New 
Century, Shall We Improve the Use of Lan- 
euage by the Deaf?’’ Discussion opened by 
Superintendent F. W. Bootn, of the Nebraska 
School. 
Pupils’ chapel. Ten-minute addresses by Su- 
perintendent H. E. Waker, of the Tennessee 
School, and Superintendent Frank Reap, of 
the North Dakota School. 

. Address by Principal I. B. Garpner, of the 
New York Institution: ‘‘Preparation and 
Holding of Competent Teachers.’’ Discussion 
opened by Superintendent J. W. Buarrner, 
of the Oklahoma School. 

. Reports of committees and election of officers. 
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2:00 P. M. Automobile trip over the city and to the Home 
for the Aged and Infirm Deaf. 

7:30 P.M. Patriotie and fraternal, led by Dr. H. J. Me- 
Dermip, Superintendent of the Manitoba 
School: ‘‘Canada and the United States dur- 
ing and after the War.’’ ‘‘The United States 
Salutes Canada,’’ Dr. J. R. Dopyns, Superin- 
tendent of the Arkansas Institute. 
General farewells. 


Subjecis Suggested for Open Forum Discussions’ 


Training of teachers. 
Should more men be in the work? If so, what are 
the inducements ? 
3. The advisability of post-graduate work, especially 
farming. 


4 


4. Should military training be encouraged ? 

5. To what extent should music be introduced in schools 
for the deaf? 

6. Should the orally taught pupils be separated from the 
manually taught during the early years of their education ? 


7. Do the deaf need follow-up work after leaving school ? 

8. Special textbooks for the deai, especially arithmetic. 

9. Has the manual-alphabet method proved itself in the 
use of English? 

10. Are the combined-system schools neglecting manual 
spelling and the language of signs? 

11. A uniform course of study and a standardization of 
school work. 


12. What trades are becoming obsolete ? 


* Any one interested in any of these subjects or any other subject 
is invited to discuss it or cause its discussion in one of the open 
forums. 
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13. How many sixty-minute hours should each child be 
in school, in shop, and in supervised play? 

14. Can a good oral school for the deaf be maintained 
on the same campus with the manual school ? 


15. How can we improve the method of taking the cen- 
sus of deaf children? 


16. What is our weakness in the supervision over pupils? 


17. Teachers’ and employees’ pensions. 

18. Is our medical attention to pupils sufficient? Is this 
true of teeth, eyes, and throats? 

19. What new conditions of the schools for the deaf are 
we called upon to meet? 


20. Are you finding difficulty in securing sufficient funds 
to maintain your present standards of up-keep, length of 
term, in securing and maintaining teachers, clothing and 
feeding the pupils, and in marching forward as of old? 

21. What is a wholesome school spirit ? 

22. College education for the deaf. 

23. Supervisors, their work and pay. 

24. Uniform course of study and uniform course of 
training for normal schools. 

25. Ways and means of organizing a school for the 
deaf to attain the maximum degree of educational training 
outside the classroom. 

26. The proper correlation of classroom work and that 
outside. 

27. Proper education of teachers before taking normal 
course. 

28. The social side of school life. 

29. The cause of low standard of education reached by 
the average institution. 

30. Do we undertake to teach too many subjects, and, 
if so, what should be eliminated? ' 

31. Where and on what plan should a new school for 
the deaf be built, and why? 

32. The advantages of a good eompulsory-attendance law. 
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33. The extent to which schools for the deaf should be 
graded. 

34. The segregation of deaf children of different ages 
and capabilities. 

35. How shall we secure competently trained teachers? 

36. When are the buildings of the school for the deaf in 
good sanitary condition? 

37. What is approved child sanitation ? 

38. Has the superintendent a rut or a cycle? If so, is 
it good for the school? 

39. What are sources of waste in a school for the deaf? 

40. Upon what number should the per capita cost of a 
school for the deaf be based ? 

41. Is civil service needful to a school for the deaf? 

42. How has the budget system affected schools for the 
deaf in states operating under that system? 

43. The centralized plan for the management of state 
institutions versus the trustee system. 


J. W. JONES, 
Superintendent of the Ohio School, 
Chairman of the Committee on Programme, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SCHOOL ITEMS 


Alabama School.—Miss Ida M. Wilde resigned last Oc- 
tober on account of continued ill-health, from which she 
has since recovered. Miss Nannie Goodloe died just after 
the close of the school year. Mrs. Stewart and Miss Hoff- 
man will not teach this year. Miss Protheroe and Miss 
Hughes will not return. Miss Haynes will teach in the 
North Carolina School at Morganton. Mr. Pulver will 
study for the Christian ministry. The following new 
teachers have been appointed: Miss Josie E. Sims, from 
the Western New York Institution; Miss Winnie Thomp- 
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son, from the Minnesota School; Miss Kathryn Lucile 
Orndorif and Miss Martha Melchior, from the West Vir- 
ginia School; and Miss Margaret Chisholm, from the Wash- 
ington State School. 


American School_—The Legislature of Connecticut has 
made an appropriation of $250,000 for the erection of 
buildings on the new site at West Hartford; the old prop- 
erty has been sold to a fire insurance company. A part 
of the present buildings will continue to be used by the 
school until the new buildings are completed. 


Arkansas Institute —Mr. Thomas P. Clarke has resigned 
the superintendency to return to his former position as 
Superintendent of the Washington State School. He is 
sueceeded by Dr. J. R. Dobyns, who began his work as 
a teacher of the deaf in the Missouri School forty-five years 
ago, then was first a teacher and afterwards Principal of 
the Texas School from 1877 to 1881, and Superintendent 
of the Mississippi Institution from 1881 to 1914. 


Arizona School_—The Legislature at its last session ap- 
propriated a substantial sum for a new plant for the deaf. 
The school from its beginning has been housed in rented 
buildings. The new plant will be built on the cottage 
plan. In addition to the appropriation by the state, the 
city of Tucson gave about sixty-five acres of valuable land 
for the new school. The land consists of a fine building site 
and another part suited to agriculture. Instruction in this 
branch will be emphasized, and the work in carpentry and 
printing already begun will be enlarged. 

Central New York Institution—Mr. Elbert A. Gruver 
has resigned to become Superintendent of the Iowa School. 
He is succeeded by Mr. Otis A. Betts, who has held the 
position of teacher in the advanced department and editor 
of the Register for the past thirteen years. Mr. Betts began 
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his work in the North Carolina School at Raleigh, and 
afterwards taught twelve years in the School at Morganton 
before going to Rome. Mrs. Hester J. Gray, who has been 
supervisor, becomes a member of the teaching staff. Miss 
Florence R. Williams has resigned to teach in the Virginia 
School, and Miss Ellen E. Gifford has become a member of 
the normal training class of the Institution for Improved 
Instruction, New York. She is succeeded by her sister, 
Miss Myrtle Gifford, of Rome. 


Clarke School.—Miss Frances W. Gawith, who has been 
a teacher in this school for thirty-eight years—for twenty- 
four as teacher in charge of the intermediate department— 
was last year appointed Associate Principal. Miss Eleanor 
Leonard resigned to be married to Mr. Lyman Steed, Prin- 
cipal of the Advaneed Department of the Pennsylvania 


Institution; Mrs. J. F. Michael to retire from the work: 
Miss Anne E. Denison to live at home; and Miss Annette 
S. Howes on account of ill-health. They are succeeded by 
Miss Vivian Tilly, from the Georgia School; Miss May 
Edna Park, from the Maryland School at Overlea; Miss 
Mabelle Frost, a graduate of the Framingham Normal 
School, who will teach domestic science ; and Miss Margaret 
Sparks, a graduate of the normal department of the Clarke 
School. 


Colorado School.—Mrs. W. K. Argo has been appointed 
Assistant Superintendent. The last legislature passed a 
law providing for the payment of $300 a year to readers 
for the blind seeking higher education, and $150 a year 
to deaf students attending Gallaudet College. It also 
appropriated $75,000 for the erection of a gymnasium and 
passed a law making the education of deaf children and 
blind children compulsory. 


Florida School_—Miss Theresa Bethel has resigned to rest 
a year and is succeeded by Miss Ruth Darnall, from the 
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Georgia School. Miss Mary Scott Moore, of Huntsville, 
Alabama, is added to the corps of teachers to take charge 
of a hard-of-hearing class. 

The last legislature voted funds to the amount of $173,500 
for the school. Of this amount, $45,000 is for two cottages 
for primary pupils. These cottages will probably be built 
and ready for occupancy by the opening of the 1920 ses- 
sion. The oral method will be used exclusively in these 
cottages. The home environment is to be established as 
far as practicable and to that end only twenty pupils will 
be assigned to a building. 


Gallaudet College-—Miss Helen Northrop, instructor in 
mathematics and gymnastics and librarian, has resigned to 
teach in the Idaho School, and Mr. A. M. Rogers, instructor 
in printing, to accept a more lucrative position in a news- 
paper office. Their successors are Miss Edith Mabel Nelson, 
M.A., from the Kendall School, and Mr. J. Y. Johnson, an 
experienced printer. 

After the year 1920 the only baccalaureate degrees to 
be conferred will be Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science. These degrees will be of equal value. 

This year the following degrees were conferred in course: 
Master of Arts: Franklin Charles Smielau and Grover 
Cleveland Farquhar, graduates of the College who have 
pursued advanced cources of study under the direction of 
the Faculty ; Bachelor of Arts: Sanford Robey Burns, Mabel 
Marguerite Kau, Thomas Watson Osborne, Claude Venable 
Ozier, Forrest Rundel Peard, and Jeannette Wolverton; 
Bachelor of Philosophy: Frank Henry Dohrmann, Gerald 
Joseph Ferguson, Harry Wroth Hetzler, Maria Margaretha 
Kallenbach, and Lulu Watts. Certificates of graduation 
were given to Ruth Cornelia Atkins ‘and Mamie Louise 
Wallace ; ‘and teacher’s certificates to Ida Gaarder, Agnes 
E. Suman, and Rose Woodward. 

One of the largest classes in the history of the College 
enters this fall. The total number of students will tax 
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the dormitory rooms to their utmost and make more press- 
ing the need of the proposed Edward Miner Gallaudet 
Memorial Hall. 


Georgia School—Mr. Connor W. Wright, a teacher in 
the manual department of many years’ standing, has re- 
signed. 


Illinois School_—Mr. Charles P. Gillett, who was granted 
a year’s leave of absence more than a year ago on account 
of impaired health, has definitely resigned and Mr. H. T. 
White, who has been Acting Managing Officer during the 
past year, has been appointed Managing Officer. Miss S. 
Franees Wood has retired from the position of Principal 
and will teach in the place of Miss Sarah Noyes, who has 
resigned. Mrs. M. B. Kruger and Miss Laura C. Sheridan 
have been granted leave of absence for one year, and Mr. 
Frederick Schoneman and Miss Ruby Molohon have been 
appointed to teach in their places. 


Indiana School.—Mr. O. M. Pittenger, formerly lecturer 
on Psychology and History of Education in the State Nor- 
mal School at Muncie, Indiana, has been appointed Super- 
intendent in place of Mr. Richard Otto Johnson. Mr. 
Johnson has been connected with the school for thirty-six 
years, the last thirty as Superintendent. Initiative, energy, 
and efficiency have characterized his work; the splendid 
buildings erected under his direction will be his perpetual 
monument. In the Committee of the Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals of American Schools for the 
Deaf, of which he has been a member for twenty-nine 
years and for the last nineteen years Chairman, he has 
been active in promoting the welfare of the Annals and all 
the good work of the Conference. 


Institution for Improved Instruction, New York.—Miss 
Ellen E. Wangler has resigned to be married, Miss Mar- 
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garet Lovell Plumley to engage in business, and Mrs. Ruth 
Taylor Ayres to retire from teaching. These positions have 
been filled by the return of Mrs. Eliza M. Woddrop and 
Miss Ethelwynne Frick, who have been absent on leave 
for a year, and the appointment of Miss L. Belle Johnson, 
a member of the class of teachers in training. During the 
past year Miss Frick has been engaged in overseas activities 
under the direction of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. In the Industrial Department Mr. John F. Thomp- 
son and Miss Ida 8. Lavine have resigned. Miss Florence 
M. Hess, late matron, has been appointed instructor in 
cooking, and Miss Mary Austra, dressmaker’s assistant, 
has been appointed instructor in embroidery and plain 
sewing. 

Iowa School.—Mr. Henry W. Rothert, who has filled the 
office of Superintendent with efficiency and success for the 
past thirty-two years, has resigned. The State Board of 
Edueation recognizes the value of the services he has ren- 
dered by electing him Superintendent Emeritus with a 
salary. His successor is Mr. Elbert A. Gruver, who has 
had twenty-six years’ experience with the deaf as super- 
visor and instructor in the Pennsylvania Institution, Prin- 
cipal of the Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York, and Principal of the Central New York Institution. 
Mr. Edward L. Michaelson, Miss Edith Husted, Miss Ella 
Warren, Miss Florence Stickney, and Miss Mildred Rogers 
have resigned. The following teachers have been appointed : 
Miss Gertrude May, from the Minnesota School; Miss Mar- 
garet Quigley, of Oak Park, Illinois; Miss Clara Reeder 
McCoy, from the Michigan School; Miss Bessie Hyatt, of 
Chicago, Illinois; Miss May Nagle, of San Antonio, Texas; 
and Mrs. McKinley McGeehan, of Los Angeles, California. 

Seventy-four thousand dollars, in addition to the bien- 
nial support fund of $90,000, was appropriated by the last 
legislature for buildings and improvements, including a 
cottage for small children, and $22,500 additional was ap- 
propriated as a special repair and contingent fund. 
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The Iowa State Board of Education has appointed a 
state agent to look up pupils throughout the state. 


Kendall School_—Miss Musa Marbut has resigned to be- 
come Supervising Teacher of the oral department of the 
Virginia School at Staunton, Miss Edith M. Nelson to teach 
in Gallaudet College, and Miss Margaret E. Compton to 
return to the Colorado School. They are succeeded by 
Miss Grace Coleman, B.A., B.Ped., from the Rhode Island 
School, Miss Mary Dobyns Deem, from the Maryland 
School at Frederick, and Miss Ida Gaarder, trained in the 
Normal Department of Gallaudet College. 


Kentucky School—Miss Lula May Bruce, who was 
granted a leave of absence last year to teach deafened sol- 
diers at Cape May, returns to the work. Mr. Madison J. 
Lee, teacher of the advanced class in the Oral Depart- 
ment for the past seven years, has resigned to engage in 
farming. The School has sustained a great loss in the 
death of Miss Margaret L. Sallee, who died July 19, 1919, 
after a brief illness of typhoid fever. 


Louisiana School.—Miss Jean Agnew, Mrs. Sophia H. 
Murphy, Miss Margaret McCall, and Miss Dathene Shaw 
have been added to the corps of teachers. 


Maryland School.—Miss Agnes Farnum, from the New 
York Institution, Miss Mabel B. Moylan, from the Arkansas 
Institute, Miss Florence Lewis, from the New Jersey School, 
have been appointed teachers in place of Miss Ethel B. War- 
field, who has resigned to teach in the Cincinnati Day- 
School, Miss Mary D. Deem to teach in the Kendall School, 
and Miss Edythe Lantz to remain at home. 


Michigan School.—Miss Frances K. Bell, who has been 
supervisor of the Oral Department for the past five years, 
has resigned. Her place is taken by Miss Margaret H. 
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Roberts, who for the last year has been teaching in the 
United States General Hospital at Cape May, New Jersey. 
Miss Clara R. McCoy, oral teacher and teacher of rhythm 
work, has resigned to teach in the Iowa School. Miss De 
Verter, Miss Shanor and Miss Russell have also resigned. 


Mr. Emil Sneen and Mr. Dan Blide, graduates of the 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, have been engaged 
to take charge of the machine and carpenter shops, which 
are the only boys’ shops that will be opened this year. 


Minnesota School.—A bronze tablet in memory of Dr. J. 
L. Noyes, the gift of the Minnesota Association of the Deaf, 
was unveiled May 24, 1919, in the auditorium of Noyes Hall. 
Mrs. Noyes and Mrs. Alice Noyes Smith were present. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mr. Louis C. Tuck, the teacher of 
longest service in the School, and Dr. J. N. Tate, Superin- 
tendent, and there were other appropriate exercises. The 
tablet bears this inscription : 

JONATHAN LOVEJOY NOYES 
1827-1905 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THIS SCHOOL 
1866-1896 
IN REMEMBRANCE OF 
HIS LONG AND DEVOTED SERVICE TO THE DEAF 
THIS TABLET IS ERECTED 
BY THE 
MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


Mississippi Institute—Miss Sadie Stovall has resigned 
to teach a private pupil and Mrs. Mollie Kearney to teach 
in the New Jersey School. Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, Miss Re- 
gina Olsen, and Miss Bertha Livingston, librarian, have 
also resigned. Miss Mamie Louise Wallace, a graduate of 
the Arkansas Institute and of Gallaudet College, has been 
appointed physical director; Mr. W. H. Lloyd, formerly of 
the Arkansas Institute, teacher in the manual department ; 
and Mr. Clyde Chambless, from the Arkansas Institute, in- 
structor in carpentry and cabinet-making. 
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Missouri School.—Mrs. Lily N. Pemberton, for many 
years a loyal and faithful teacher, has resigned on account 
of ill health and Miss Elizabeth Givens resigned to teach 
in the Indiana School. Mr. George W. Berry and Mr. W. C. 
McClure return after absence in which they were engaged 
in war work. Miss Maria Ismay, for many years girls’ 
supervisor, has been elected to the position of teacher. 


Nebraska School.—Miss Florence B. Spruit has resigned 
to teach in the San Francisco Day-School, and Miss Anna 
M. Heinfelt, Miss Emily J. Asbury, and Miss E. Florence 
Long to take up homekeeping duties. Miss Mathilda 
Sehmidt, from the Minnesota School, Miss Zella A. Harner, 
from the South Dakota School, and Miss Miriam Michaels, 
from the Oklahoma School, have been appointed teachers. 


New Jersey School_—Mr. J. L. Johnson, teacher of wood- 
working, has been made Principal of the industrial depart- 
ment, Mrs. J. Seott Anderson, late Supervising Oral Prin- 
cipal, is now Principal of the academic department, and Miss 
Mary D. Tilson, a teacher in the oral department, has been 
appointed supervising teacher of primary grades. New 
appointments in the academic department are Miss Anne L. 
Townsend, from the St. Francis Xavier’s School; Mr. Ed- 
win A. Markley, of Trenton; Mrs. Catherine L. Fraser, for- 
merly a teacher in the Washington State School ; Mr. George 
B. Lloyd, from the Pennsylvania Institution; Mrs. Mollie 
Kearny, from the Mississippi School; Miss N. Irma Nuss, 
from the West Virginia School; Mrs. Emily Dixon Bovee, 
formerly a teacher in the Minnesota School; Miss Ruth Hol- 
den, trained at the New Jersey School; Miss Helen H. 
Balderston and Miss Helen I. McLaughlin, both from the 
publie schools of New Jersey and trained at the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf. 

There have been a number of additions and improvements 
to the plant of the industrial department, particularly in 
the print shop where another linotype of the latest model 
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has been installed, also a new Miller saw-trimmer, a Boston 
wire-stitching machine, a type cabinet, and a drum for 
carrying dross. A complete outfit for engraving in three 
colors has also been introduced. Two other linotypes have 
been ordered, and will be placed in position at an early day. 
For the woodworking department a planer, an instructor’s 
pattern cutter, a large jointer, a hollow chisel mortiser, a 
Buffalo ballbearing drill, and a forge and anvil have been 
purchased and will be added to the present outfit at once. 
A linoleum covering has been placed on the floor of the 
dressmaking department and motors have been attached to 
the sewing machines in use there. Mr. Hans P. Hansen, 
who recently completed a course in printing and engraving 
in the school, has been given charge of the half-tone engrav- 
ing, and Mr. Paul Denton, a graduate of the California 
School, has been appointed mechanician in charge of lino- 
types. Miss Margaret Cochrane, of the New Jersey State 
Normal School, has been engaged as teacher of domestic 
science and another normal-school young woman has charge 
of the freehand drawing. 

Beginning with November, the teachers’ association of 
the New Jersey School and that of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution will hold joint sessions, meeting alternately at Tren- 
ton and at Mt. Airy the first Tuesday of each month. 

The New Jersey State Normal School, which is located at 
Trenton, offers a two-year training course to high-school 
graduates who desire to become teachers of the deaf. Part 
of the course work is carried on at the Normal School and 
part at the School for the Deaf. The course, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, Principal of the Academic 
Department, and also a member of the faculty of the State 
Normal School, includes English, arithmetic, psychology, 
biology, drawing, library methods, music, penmanship, phys- 
ical education, preparatory education of the deaf, lip-read- 
ing, speech, educational measurements, reading and spelling 
methods, school management, manual training, history of 
the education of the deaf, history of education, language, 
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principles of education, cooking, industrial arts, sewing, 
academic education of the deaf, observation and practice in 
schools for the hearing and schools for the deaf, and special 
subjects relating to the deaf. The last named is a lecture 
course given by noted educators of the deaf and covers a 
wide field of information, such as visual education as related 
to the deaf; causes of deafness; industrial training of the 
deaf; the reading habit; aural department; reéducation of 
deafened soldiers and sailors. 


New York Institution—The Fanwood Press has pub- 
lished in a handsome pamphlet of 96 octavo pages, with 
numerous illustrations, a full report of the exercises held 
on the 100th Anniversary of the Granting of its Charter, 
April 15, 1917, and the Centennial Commemoration of the 
Opening of the School, May 21, 1918. 


North Carolina School.—The following teachers have re- 
signed, some to be married, others to go elsewhere: Miss 
Sarah E. Lewis, Miss Gertrude M. Kling, Miss Helen Wat- 
rous, Miss Kathryn Taylor, Miss Sarah Wakefield, Miss 
Irene Bowman, Miss Penelope Brothers, Miss Lillian Wake- 
field, Miss Louise Morrow, Miss Lillian Miller, and Mrs. 
Sara D. Spencer. Miss Elizabeth Walton, Miss Marie Bal. 
lard, Miss Carrie Haynes, Miss Anna I. Hines, Miss Anna 
Costello, Miss Lucile Pearson, Miss Caroline Jenkins, and 
Mr. L. S. Spurling have been elected to fill vacancies. Mr. 
Vernon C. Birck, military instructor, has received from the 
Governor of the State the commission of Major in the North 
Carolina Reserve Militia. 

The new school hospital will be ready for occupancy at 
the opening of school. Considerable work has been done 
on improvements. Goodwin Hall, the primary building, 
and the printing office have been enlarged. A dental office 
has been installed, and the State Hospital and this School 
have engaged a dentist who will divide his entire time be- 

tween the two institutions. 
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Ohio School.—Miss Louisa K. Thompson, from 1868 to 
1880 a teacher in the Ohio School, of which she was a 
graduate, died at her home in Akron, Ohio, May 22, 1919, 
aged eighty. She was an energetic, vigorous woman, eager 
to promote the welfare of her pupils. 


Oregon School.—Before the close of the last school year 
Miss Margaret Roberts resigned to engage in the work for 
the soldiers at Cape May, New Jersey, and Miss Louisa 
Lee to live nearer her home. 


Pennsylvania Institution—Miss Alcorn, Miss Ball, Miss 
Lyle, Miss Greene, Miss Whitman, and Mrs. Crouter have 
resigned, and Miss Archibald, Miss Serena Foley, Miss Lam- 
bert, Miss Bell, Miss Wakefield, and’ Miss Dow have been 
appointed teachers. Miss Bodycomb, Miss Freeman, and 
Mr. Settles return to the work. Miss Susan E. Bliss, after 
thirty-five years of faithful service, has resigned as Prin- 
cipal of the Intermediate Department and is succeeded by 
Miss Jeannette J. Christmas. Miss Bodycomb returns to 
her former place as Supervising Teacher in the Primary 
Department, and Miss Dawes is promoted to fill a similar 
position in the Intermediate Department in place of Miss 
Christmas. 


St. Joseph’s Institute (New York).—Miss Margaret 
Flynn, for the past six years Superintendent of the Girls’ 
Department and for more than thirty years a teacher in 
the School, died April 12, 1919, after a long illness. ‘‘She 
was devoted to her work, patient, and cheerful in all her 
activities; a woman of duty, simple, kind, and unassuming. 
She won the affection of the children and the respect of 
their parents and of all those connected with the govern- 
ment of the School.’’ 


Virginia School—Miss Elizabeth Fay, Supervising 
Teacher of the Oral Department, has resigned, and is suc- 
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ceeded by Miss Musa Marbut, from the Kendall School. 
Miss Josephine Timberlake has resigned to become Assist- 
ant Editor of the Volta Review, and Miss Josephine E. 
Bell and Miss Agnes M. Lambert to teach in the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution. Miss Betty L. Bowles and Miss Addie 
H. Kerr have also resigned. Miss Rose Woodward, trained 
in the Normal Department of Gallaudet College, is ap- 
pointed a teacher. 


Washington State School—Mr. W. M. Kilpatrick, Super- 
intendent for the past two years, has resigned. He is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Thomas P. Clarke, an experienced teacher of 
the deaf, formerly Superintendent of this School and for the 
past two years Superintendent of the Arkansas Institute. 


West Virginia School—Miss Elizabeth Warren has re- 
signed to teach in the Virginia School, Miss Lucile Orn- 
dorff and Miss Martha E. Melchior to teach in the Alabama 
School, and Miss Maude Henning to teach a private school. 
New teachers are Mr. O. W. McInturff, from the Oklahoma 
School, Miss Mildred Rogers and Miss Florence Stickney, 
both from the Iowa School, Miss Grace Jerauld, from the 
Albany Home School, and Mrs. C. P. Knight, formerly 
of the American School. 

Arrangements are being made for the instaliation of a 
moving-picture machine and a piano for the use of the 
school. 

The state legislature has provided for the separation of 
the schools for the deaf and the blind, and steps are now 
in progress for the building of a school for the blind in 
Romney at some distance from the present institution. 
The buildings and grounds now used for both schools will 
be devoted entirely to the School for the Deaf after the 
new institution for the blind is completed. 

The following compulsory attendance law enacted by 
the legislature at its last session promises to increase the 
attendance at both schools materially: 
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Every parent, guardian, or other person having control of any 
mentally normal minor over eight years of age, who is defective in 
sight or hearing to the extent that he cannot be benefited by in- 
struction in the public schools, shall be required to send such minor 
to the West Virginia Schools for the Deaf and Blind at Romney. 
Such minor shall continue to attend said schools for a term of at 
least thirty-six weeks each year until he has completed the course 
of instruction prescribed for said schools by the State Board of 
Education, or until he has been discharged by the superintendent 
of said schools. It is provided, however, that minors of the negro 
race who come under the requirements of this section shall be placed 
in a separate school located at such place or places as may be deter- 
mined by the State Board of Control. 

Any such deaf or blind minor shall be exempt from attendance at 
said schools for any of the following reasons: 

1. Instruction by a private tutor or in another school approved 
by the State Board of Education, for a time equal to that required 
by the first paragraph of this section. 

2. Physical incapacity for school work. 

3. Any other reason deemed good and sufficient by the superin- 
tendent of said schools, with the approval of the State Board of 
Education. 

Any parent, guardian, or other person in charge of such minor or 
minors who fails or refuses to comply with the requirements of this 
section shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not less than ten dollars ($10.00) nor more than thirty 
dollars ($30.00) for each offense. 

Failure for the period of one week within the school year to send 
such minor to school shall constitute an offense: Provided, that the 
time necessary for such minor to travel from his home to Romney 
shall not be counted as time absent from school. 

Any person who induces or attempts to induce such blind or deaf 
minor to absent himself from school, or who employs or harbors such 
minor unlawfully while said schools are in session, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not 
less than twenty dollars ($20.00) nor more than fifty dollars ($50.00) 
for each offense. 

It shall be the duty of school attendance officers, prosecuting attor- 
neys, and any special attendance officer appointed by the said schools 
for the deaf and the blind to enforce the provisions of this section. 


Western New York Institution.—Miss Florence C. Lyne 
has resigned to live at home, Miss Josie E. Sims to teach 
in the Alabama School, Miss Helen M. Allen to be married, 
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and Miss Sara Carpenter to be with her family in Cali- 
fornia. Their places are taken by Miss Laura E. Broad- 
books and Miss Grace Muleahy, both from the training 
school of the Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York; Miss M. Nelda Hughes, from the Alabama School; 
and Miss Laura E. Morey, a graduate of the Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, who will teach manual 
training and English. 

Mrs. Gilman H. Perkins, to whom more than any one else 
the Institution owed its existence, died at her winter home 
at Palm Beach, Florida, March 20, 1919, aged eighty-four. 
Her interest in the school was due to the fact that she had 
a deaf daughter, whose first teacher was Miss Mary H. 
Nodine, who afterwards became the wife of Dr. Z. F. West- 
ervelt, the first Principal of the Institution. Mrs. Perkins 
was a leader in many civie and state enterprises, but to 
none was she more devoted than to this school. She was 
a member of its Board of Directors and from first to last 
its constant friend and supporter. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution—Miss Ethel D. Mur- 
ray and Miss Lillian E. Russell have retired to rest for a 
year, Miss Laura Driseole and Miss Alice Turner to be 
married, and Mrs. Jessie B. Burt, who has been a substitute 
teacher, has also retired. Miss Mary A. Munro, physical 
director, has resigned and is succeeded by Mrs. Clara E. 
Pickett. The following teachers have been appointed for 
the ensuing year: Miss Alice W. Deckert, from the training 
class of the Institution for Improved Instruction, New 
York; Miss Harriet L. Wood, from the South Carolina 
School; Miss Katherine Shaner, from the Michigan School ; 
Mrs. Sara D. Speneer, from the North Carolina School at 
Morganton; Miss Mary C. Bowman, from Miss Arbaugh’s 
School; and Mr. A. C. Manning, late Principal of the 
Advanced Department of the Pennsylvania Institution 
and during the past year Superintendent of the work for 
deaf soldiers at Cape May, New Jersey, who will assist 
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the Superintendent in the performance of some of his 
duties. 


Wisconsin School——Miss Alma G. Montgomery, from 
Columbia University, has been appointed teacher of do- 
mestic science in place of Mrs. Clara Henderson, resigned, 
and Mr. Charles Dunn succeeds Mr. John Eckert as in- 
structor in farm carpentry and manual training. Miss 
Withers, of Madison, Wisconsin, has been appointed field 
worker for the School. 

The last legislature made liberal appropriations for the 
School for the next two years, aggregating $221,100. There 
are to be a new dormitory for the boys, a new hospital, 
and a new laundry. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A Great Centenary.—Next year we shall all join with the 
Pennsylvania Institution in celebrating its hundredth an- 
niversary. The Municipal School for the Deaf in Barce- 
lona, Spain, reminds us in a cireular dated December 25, 
1918, that 1920 will also be the four hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Pedro Ponce de Leén, the first teacher of 
the deaf of whom anything definite is known, who was 
born in 1520, and the three hundredth anniversary of the 
publication of the first formal treatise on the instruction 
of the deaf, Juan Pablo Bonet’s ‘‘Reduccion de las Letras, 
y Arte para ensefar a hablar los Mudos,’’ published in 
1620. Truly a great centenary in the annals of the educa- 
tion of the deaf! 


American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf.—At a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
May 3, 1919, Dr. Harold Hays, an otologist of New York 
City, and Mr. Alvin E. Pope, Superintendent of the New 
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Jersey School, were elected to fill vacancies in the board. 
The other vacancies were filled by the reélection of the 
former incumbents. 


It was voted that the Association should hold its summer 
meeting next year at Atlantic City or some other New 
Jersey seaside resort for three days, and then go to Mt. Airy 
to join in the centennial celebration of the Pennsylvania 
Institution. 


Resolutions were adopted expressing high appreciation 
of Dr. Caroline A. Yale’s services in conducting a normal 
training course at the Clarke School, requesting her to 
continue the work during the coming year, and urging 
that the number of normal students be increased. 

Dr. Edwin La Crosse suggested that the Association take 
steps toward the establishment of an examination system 
and the granting of certificates to proficient teachers; also 
that provision be made for the establishment of chapters 
of the Association in several large cities. The latter sug- 
gestion was referred to a committee, of which Dr. Harris 
Taylor is chairman, for final action. 


The Meetings of the Convention and of the Association.— 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein, President of the Society of Progres- 
sive Oral Advocates, in his opening address at the first 
meeting of that Society last year, referring to the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf and the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, said, as reported in the Volta Review for February, 
1919: 

Both of these societies meet at fairly irregular intervals; both 
have diversified and conflicting interests as far as the teachers are 
concerned; both organizations, instead of devoting all of their time 
to an open forum for scientific and pedagogic discussions, occupy 


a large part of their energies in presenting and developing political, 
factional, personal, and sectional differences. 


These rash assertions have been successfully contro- 
verted in subsequent numbers of the Review: in the May 
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number by Miss J. Evelyn Willoughby, a teacher in the 
Clarke School, and in the September number by Dr. Albert 
H. Walker, President of the Florida School, and Dr. Har- 
riet B. Rogers, the venerated first Principal of the Clarke 
School. It seems scarcely necessary to add anything to 
what they have said so well; but as the editor of the Annals 
has had an unusually long experience of the Convention 
and the Association, having attended nearly all of their 
meetings that have been held during the past fifty-seven 
years, perhaps it is worth while to record his testimony also. 

While at some of the meetings more time has been given 
to addresses of welcome and complimentary responses from 
various sections of the country than seems necessary, and 
on one or two occasions speakers have allowed themselves 
to indulge in personalities that they afterwards regretted, 
the proceedings on the whole have been remarkably free 
from ‘‘political, factional, personal, and sectional differ- 
ences.’’ On the contrary nearly all their energies have been 
devoted to ‘‘scientific and pedagogic discussions,’’ and these 
discussions as a rule have been characterized by open- 
mindedness, sincerity, candor, and courtesy. 

We have a high regard for Dr. Goldstein as a kind- 
hearted friend of deaf children, who without pecuniary 
return devotes much time and energy to promoting what 
he believes to be the best method of their education. The 
two meetings of his Society of Progressive Oral Advocates 
that have been held have given us some valuable papers 
and discussions. But where did he obtain his idea of the 
character of the two older associations? It cannot have 
been either from attendance at their mectings nor from 
reading the printed reports of their proceedings. It must 
have been evolved, in true German fashion, out of the 
depths of his own inner consciousness. 


Our Roll of Honor—To the names on the Roll of Honor 
published in the Annals from time to time since the United 
States entered the War should be added that of Artuur 
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CLARENCE MANNING, now of the Western Pennsylvania 
Institution. While acting as Superintendent of the work 
for deafened soldiers at Cape May, New Jersey, Mr. Man- 
ning received a commission as Captain in the U. S. Army. 


Day-Schools in Minnesota.—A bill has been passed by the 
Minnesota legislature, providing that a day-school may be 
established in any local community where a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils can be gathered together. The pupils may 
be kept in these schools until the age of sixteen, after 
. which they must be sent to the State School. A per capita 
allowance of $150 is made. The passage of the bill was 
opposed by the authorities of the State School and the deaf 
people of the state on the ground that small day-schools 
eannot give children as thorough and well-rounded an 
education as the State School. 


The National Training College for Teachers, England.— 
In the last number of the Annals Mr. Arthur J. Story de- 
seribed the National Training College for Teachers of the 
Deaf recently established in connection with Manchester 
University, from which great benefits were hoped for the 
education of the deaf in England. We learn from the 
April and June numbers of the Teacher of the Deaf that 
these hopes have been sadly disappointed through the ap- 
pointment of an unfit person to the position of Lecturer 
on the Edueation of the Deaf in the University. The 
Teacher of the Deaf for June, 1919, says: 


We understand that the university had the idea that, if the deaf 
child were taught to speak, his education could then proceed along 
normal lines. Nothing so revolutionary as the introduction of anti- 
septics into surgery can happen in the education of the deaf. It is 
a myth to claim that, if the deaf child be taught to speak, all other 
things shall be added unto him. The deaf are deaf, and all the way 
through their training means special, intelligent, and hard work for 
the teacher, no matter what the subject of instruction or the method 
by which they are taught. Moreover, the deaf are not a homo- 
geneous class. No single method suffices for all of them. There are 
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far more special principles involved in their education and training 
than are dreamt of in the philosophy of those who know them not. 


A committee of the Council of Principals of Schools for 
the Deaf, at a meeting with the governing body of the 
University, held in Manchester May 30, 1919, gave the latter 
to understand that in future the Training College cannot 
have the support of the schools unless the Advisory Com- 
mittee, on which there are representatives of the profession, 
is consulted in the appointment of the Lecturer. 


Belgian Schools during the War.—The Revue Générale 
for May and June, 1919, contains detailed accounts of the 
history of the schools for the deaf in Belgium during the 
War, written by their several heads. These schools are 
mostly carried on by religious societies. Some of them 
were compelled to abandon their buildings early in the 
war to the enemy, who later returned them much the worse 
for wear and in a filthy condition; but most of them were 
able to continue their work, though with reduced numbers 
and under painful conditions. From nearly all of them 
their woolen goods and copper vessels were taken away by 
the enemy ; some, however, succeeded in hiding these coveted 
possessions in whole or in part. The most serious injury 
reported was from Bouge, where the chaplain of the Insti- 
tution, Abbe Bilande, was taken from his cellar and shot 
in the little garden in front of his house, August 23, 1914, 
because two French soldiers, who had taken refuge in the 
house, had fired from the windows. 


The Boston Industrial Union—The Boston Evening 
Transcript of August 5, 1919, contains the following sketch 
of the work done by the Industrial Union for the Deaf 
of that city at 687 Boylston Street: 


Here the pupils come from the Horace Mann School into an at- 
mosphere of kindly sympathy, and yet they understand that they are 
to learn business methods, trade ethies, shop management, together 
with the fundamentals of practical sewing and tailoring, designing, 
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cutting, embroidery, pressing, and power machine operating. The 
whole idea as expressed in the prescribed course is to encourage 
these girls, according to the individual capabilities of each until they 
become competent to command an average wage. 


There are five rooms used for school purposes. In addition to 
the class routine, the pupils have English and applied mathematics, 
also training in posture, corrective exercises and games. There is 
plenty of space in the playroom, where frequent lectures are given 
on hygiene and the importance of good food and healthful surround- 
ings. Speech-reading is also taught. There is a class in design, 
with Miss Frances Keyes, of Concord, as instructor. Miss Gertrude 
Denner, once a pupil, is now in charge of the children’s custom 
department, although she is only twenty-two years of age. 


There is another interesting phase of this effort to train the deaf 
toward self-support and the sense of being useful in the world. That 
is in the shop at 15 Fayette street, carried on by a deaf man, John F. 
Clinton, who hopes to receive in the fall apprentices who have had 
preliminary training in the schools. He will train them in cabinet- 
making, a trade that is highly remunerative. His assistant has entirely 
lost his hearing, but these men can do anything in the way of wood- 
work from repairing hall clocks or other heirlooms to making furni- 
ture for children. In the girls’ school there are examples of this, 
made after the Nantucket pattern and finished with the pretty old- 
fashioned flower designs by Miss Priscilla Purlington. 

There are two evening classes of twenty members, to teach the 
girls how to make their own dresses. 


Helen Keller on the Screen.—In a moving-picture play 
called ‘‘Deliverance,’’ written by Francis Trevelyan Miller 
and directed by George Foster Platt, an attempt has been 
made to depict the life story of Helen Keller. The New 
York Times of August 19, 1919, reports its presentation at 
the Lyric Theater the previous evening as follows: 


There is more in a ‘‘life’’ of Helen Keller than is dreamed of in 
any other life. It is a succession of wonders, of strange, mysterious, 
awe-inspiring things at which ordinary human beings can only mar- 
vel—and, perhaps, be stirred to greater endeavor in their own lives. 
It is such a life that the screen attempts to depict and its success is 
remarkable. With a cast of unusual excellence, with exceptionally 
good photography by Arthur Todd and Lawrence Fowler, and with 
one of the most wonderful stories in the world, ‘‘Deliverance’’ is 
one of the triumphs of the motion picture. 
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The story is divided into three acts, or chapters. The first is 
about the child Helen, deaf, dumb, and blind, a little wild animal 
raging in a strange world until her famous teacher, Anne Sullivan, 
comes to bring knowledge and understanding slowly into her life. 
This is, perhaps, the most appealing and at the same time the most 
amazing part of the story, for it shows in eloquent moving pictures 
how the process of instruction was begun and how it progressed. 
At first there is the tedious spelling of ‘‘water’’ by Miss Sullivan’s 
pressing her fingers in the palm of Helen’s hand, and then other 
words follow until deliverance has really begun—Helen can communi- 
cate with her fellow creatures. 


The second wonder follows after a long struggle in which the 
child’s passionate eagerness to learn is seen in everything she does 
—Helen learns to talk. The effect of the picture on the spectators 
may be indicated by the fact that when she was represented as saying, 
‘*T am not dumb now,’’ the house broke into spontaneous applause. 
A number of times while the picture was being shown there were 
such outbursts, showing that the story, as a narrative, was holding 
and stirring those watching the screen. 

In this first part the role of Helen is played by Edna Ross, a 
child of truly unusual talent, and others in the cast, including Tula 
Bell as little Nadja, Edythe Lyle as Miss Sullivan, Betty Schade as 
Mrs. Keller, Jenny Lind as Pickaninny Martha Washington, and 
Sarah Lind as an Old Mammy, make their characters live. 


In the second chapter Ann Mason appears as Helen Keller, the 
young woman, and she matches the performance of little Edna Ross. 
This part shows the continued growth of Miss Keller’s mind and the 
development of her accomplishments. In the third and last part, 
Miss Keller herself appears, and with Miss Sullivan, now Mrs. 
Macy; Mrs. Kate Adams Keller, her mother; Phillips Brooks Keller, 
her brother; Polly Thompson, her secretary; Ardita Mellinina, as 
Nadja, and Parke Jones as Nadja’s son. Helen Keller’s life to-day 
ie pictured. She is seen at her work, at her dreams, at her play, 
and her message of courage and faith is emphasized by quotations 
from her writings and symbolical scenes. The story ends with 
the woman seeking to bring deliverance to a blind world, in the 
possibilities of which she has unshakable faith. 

All through the photoplay there is symbolism, and some of it is 
impressive and peculiar to the power of motion pictures. And, let 
it be repeated, the story, as a story, grips and holds the interest as 
few photo stories do. In places it is overburdened with moralizing, 
and its optimism is sometimes spread too thickly, but throughout its 
main course it is compelling. 
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Miss True——Miss Mary H. True, one of the greatest 
teachers of the deaf that America has produced, died May 
13, 1919, at her home in Bethel, Maine, where she was born 
about seventy-five years ago. 


Miss True began her work when she was very young and 
without any previous training as a teacher either of hearing 
or deaf children—a drawback that was more than counter- 
balanced by her extraordinary natural gifts. Her first 
pupil was a daughter of the late Hon. Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard, who afterwards became Mrs. Alexander Graham 
Bell, and it was largely the results obtained with this child 
that induced the Massachusetts legislature to grant a charter 
to the Clarke School in 1867 and the city of Boston to 
establish the Horace Mann School in 1869. She was one 
of the early teachers in the Horace Mann School and the 
first teacher of the Portland Day-School, now the Maine 
State School; but her great achievements were with private 
pupils, a few of whom she taught at their homes in this 
country or in England, but most at her own beautiful home 
in Bethel. 

Miss True was one of the first persons in America, after 
the efforts of John Braidwood in Virginia and Thomas 
Akerly in New York in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, to use the oral method as the principal means of 
instruction with a deaf child; but though she was a good 
teacher of articulation, especially after she had mastered 
‘*Visible Speech’’ under the instruction of Dr. Bell, it was 
in imparting language and a liberal all-round education 
that she attained her greatest successes. We have read 
long letters from one of her congenitally deaf pupils, writ- 
ten spontaneously and uncorrected, which were entirely free 
from ‘‘deaf-mutisms,’’ letters such as might have been 
written by a student of Smith or Vassar—a rare achieve- 
ment for one congenitally deaf, as all teachers of the deaf 
know. These remarkable results were due to Miss True’s 
broad knowledge, brilliant intellect, ready ingenuity, un- 
tiring patience, and genuine love. The same qualities that 
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characterized her teaching made her a delightful companion 
to her friends. 

Worthy tributes to Miss True appeared in the Volia 
Review for May and June, and we hope to publish in a 
future number of the Annals another from the pen of one 
who owed her much and knew and loved her well. 


Mr. Van Allen and Mr. Allabough.—The sudden death 
of Rev. Harry Van Allen on April 15, 1919, and of Rev. 
Brewster R. Allabough on May 19, 1919, was a serious loss 
to the work for the adult deaf in America. Both were 
graduates of Gallaudet College, Mr. Van Allen having 
previously been graduated from the Central New York 
Institution and Mr. Allabough from the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution. Both had been successful teachers in schools for 
the deaf before entering the ministry. Both were earnest. 
devoted workers; Mr. Van Allen in addition was a scholar 
of high literary attainments and Mr. Allabough a man of 
unusual administrative ability. Both have been valued 
contributors to the Annals. 


Dr. Best’s ‘‘The Blind.’’—Dr. Harry Best, whose valu- 
able work, ‘‘The Deaf: Their Position in Society and the 
Provision for Their Education in the United States,’’ is, 
we hope, well known to the readers of the Annals, has pub- 
lished a similar but somewhat larger volume concerning 
the blind: ‘‘The Blind: Their Condition and the Work 
Being Done for Them in the United States (New York, the 
Maemillan Company, 1919, 8vo., pp. xxvii and 763, price 
$4.00). 

Dr. Best treats of the blind as he did of the deaf, chiefly 
from the point of view of the social economist, considering 
their general condition, their legal status, their economical 
position, the causes and the prevention of blindness, the 
provision made in the several states for their education, 
men blinded in the military and naval service, etc., ete. 
As the problem of the adult blind is a more serious one than 
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that of the adult deaf, more space is devoted to it. The 
work is entirely free from sentimentalism, but it is written 
in a spirit of genuine sympathy and sincere desire to 
ameliorate the sad lot of the blind. 

A minute index adds much to the value of the book. 


Periodicals.—A. well-printed monthly in the interests of 
the deaf, called the Nugget, is published in San Francisco. 
The editor is Emery Vinson and the publisher Pete Mus- 
ladin. The address is 929 Guerrero Street. 

The Society of Mutual Aid for the Deaf in Rome, Italy, 
has begun the publication of a bimonthly periodical en- 
titled Zl Giornale del Sordomuto. The address is 13 Via 
della Pace. 


Reports of Schools.—We have received the following re- 
ports of schools: Chefoo (China) School, for 1916-1918; 
Clarke School, Fifty-first Annual, for 1917-1918; Florida 
School, Biennial, for 1916-1918; Groningen (Netherlands) 
Institution, Sixty-fifth Annual, for 1918; New York Insti- 
tution, One Hundredth Annual, for 1918; Ontario School, 
Annual, for 1917-1918; Perkins Institution, Eighty-sixth 
Annual, for 1918. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


By Grace M. BEArrtir, 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorade. 


First Lessons in Geography 
Fully illustrated. 75c per copy, $7.90 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY, 
1723-1747 California St., 
Denver, Colorado. 


The Story of America for Little Americans 
Fully Illustrated. 75¢e per copy; $7.75 per dozen. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Advertisements 


Books for the Deaf 


By LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


The Beginner’s Book, new 
Cloth, 75 cents ($8.00 per dozen). 


The Question Book 
For Second-Year Classes.—Cloth, 75 cents ($8.00 per 
dozen). 
Language Drill Stories 
For Third-Year Classes,—Cloth. 75 cents ($8.00 per 
dozen). 
What People Do 
Short Lessons on the Trades and Oceupations.—Cloth, 
75 cents ($8.00 per dozen). 
The above books are attractively illustrated in color. 


Send orders direct to the author 


CRESHEIM HALL 
MT. AIRY PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE WRIGHT ORAL SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 
One Mount Morris Park, West. New York City. 


Provides a Complete Education by the Speech 
Method from Kindergarten to College Entrance. 
A private boarding and day school of the high- 
est class. A quarter of a century of success has 
demonstrated the value of its methods. Special 
attention given to the training of Residual 
Hearing. 
Small Enough to be a Real Home 
Large Enough to be a Real School 


Applications now being received for places for 
the next school year beginning October 7, 1919. 
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